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This brochure, thoroughly revised late in 1948, was prepared as a result of 
widespread attention received by the committee’s original report, following its ap- 
pearance in 1946, and important progress achieved by various states in translating its 


suggestions into action. 


The report presents a set of twelve recommendations for strengthening the leg- 
islatures, explanatory discussion of these suggestions, and facts on recent action to 
improve legislatures. It contains eleven tables dealing with legislative sessions, salaries 
and compensation of the legislators, important elements of legislative procedure, and 


legislative councils and reference services. 
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Disaster Relief.—At the height of the January bliz- 
zard which swept South Dakota, Governor George T. 
Mickelson immediately put into effect that state’s disaster 
relief plan. State agenc ies and departments were mo- 
bilized through the governor’s office. Their activities 
were coordinated with those of the Red Cross and the 
United States Army. Emergency transportation was made 
available. Food and clothing were distributed to people 
marooned by snow and ice. 

Due to the blizzard, railroad transportation to some 
sections of the state was cut off for many days and nu- 
merous highways were impassable; stock losses were par- 
small 


were scheduled for parts of South 


ticularly heavy. 
scale the Berlin airlift 
Dakota and Nebraska. Relief for the hardest hit part of 


Nebraska was supervised by Governor Val Peterson. 


Food drops—resembling on a 


Forest Fire Protection.—The six New England states 
and New York will conside1 adoption ota Northeastern 
Interstate Forest Fire Compact in their 1949 legisla- 
tive sessions. Proposed language for such a compact has 
been approved by a committee of state foresters, fire 
marshals, commissioners on interstate cooperation, and 
other state officials in the region. Drafting has been car- 
ried on under auspices of the Massachusetts Commission 
on Interstate Cooperation with the assistance of the 
Council of State Governments. A number of preliminary 
meetings were held in 1948. ‘The agreement may be put 
into effect upon approval of any two states named in the 
compact and the consent of Congress. 

ot 

Kentucky Fairgrounds.—The Kentucky State Fair 
Board has announced plans for a $6 million state fair- 
grounds to be built on a 950-acre site just outside Louis- 
ville. Plans include a stadium to seat 50,000, a coliseum 
to seat 20,000, two livestock pavilions, a midway, park- 
ing grounds, and leeway for future expansion to include 
possibly a race track and swimming pool. 

The site will be ready for the 1950 or 1951 State Fair. 
By providing year-round facilities for athletic contests, 
public ice-skating and similar entertainments, industrial 
exhibits, permanent agricultural, industrial and natural 
resources exhibits, horse shows, and 4-H Club exhibits, 
it is expected that the new fairgrounds will be self- 
sustaining. A citizens’ committee representing a variety of 
interests in the state will be called upon in drawing final 
plans. 

“ 

Wisconsin Council Reports.—Wisconsin’s Legisla- 
tive Council has submitted its first report. Created in 
1947, the twelve-man council, aided by a research staff 
and the Wisconsin Legislative Reference Library, has 
drafted 115 bills and resolutions which are expected to 
be sponsored individually by more than sixty legislators 
who aided the council and its subcommittees. Subjects 
given top place in the council's reports were a six year 
state building program; a highway safety program; 
a new criminal investigation division, and a state 
hygiene laboratory. Special reports will be issued on 
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tax and budget problems and on a future state welfare 
program. 
e 

Regional Education.—Governors and educators from 
fourteen southern states, meeting concurrently at 
Savannah, Georgia, recently approved plans for the long- 
range program of regional higher education in the South 
which has been the subject of intensive study and discus- 
sion for more than a year. 

The program now awaits legislative action in the 
states. Initially, it embraces medical, dental, and veter- 
inary training, and other fields are envisaged for future 
development. If the necessary appropriations are pro- 
vided, the plan is expected to begin operating next 
autumn and to be in full swing after four years. 


Woman Leader.—Senator Margaret A. Mahoney of 
Cleveland was elected president pro tem of the Ohio 
Senate and majority leader. She is the first woman to 
hold such a post in Ohio and one of the very few 
women in the nation’s history to hold a similar one. 


Tourist Poll.—Tourists traveling through Arizona 
spend an average of $7.74 each per day, a survey under- 
taken by the state highway department indicates. This 
and other facts on tourist action were obtained by hand- 
ing a questionnaire with stamped, addressed envelope to 
each out-of-state motorist on a United States highway at 
a checking station near Sentinel. Per mile costs to tour- 
ists in Arizona—including transportation, food, and lodg- 
ing—came to approximately 38 cents, it was indicated. 
Of those answering, 44.4 per cent were on vacation, and 
71.1 per cent stayed overnight at a “motel” in the state. 
Officials were pleased because 36 per cent of the ques- 
tionnaires were returned—a high average for such surveys. 


“No-fix” Traffic Tickets.—I{ you are driving in New 
Jersey don’t try to fix your traffic tickets! A new “fix- 
proof” system of traffic-violation complaints is to be 
inaugurated this year. Chief Justice Arthur T. Vander- 
bilt of the state Supreme Court has called the plan “the 
best in the country.” Every police officer will use the same 
type of complaint in quadruplicate copies, which will be 
numbered. One copy will be kept by the traffic violator, 
one by the police, another by the officer, and the fourth 
by the local traffic court. Under the new state constitu- 
tion the history of each complaint can be checked by the 
chief justice. The motorist must pay his fine in person 
and each offender will receive a booklet entitled “We 
Don’t Want Your Money.” The booklet explains that 
the penalty has been imposed in the interest of public 
safety. 

. 

Steel Saving in License Plates.—This year Mis- 
souri motorists will receive only one license plate. In 
1950 they will get a second plate and both of these tags 
will be permanent. Year of purchase will be designated 
by a small tab in the corner of the plate. The two plates 
could not be issued this year because of the steel shortage. 





The new tags will be the same color as the 1948 plates— 
white numbers on red background. 

New York’s 1949 motorists will continue to use their 
1948 plates. A small metal tab bolted over the rear one 
bears the number “49.” New registrants will receive a 
set of the 1948 plates with the new tab. Governor Dewey 
explains that the old plates are being used to conserve 
steel. There is no change in the registration fee. 

Drivers’ Responsibility Law.—More than 6,000 
lowa motorists were denied driving privileges during 
the first year in which Iowa had a financial responsibility 
law for motorists. In the first eleven months 9,436 licenses 
were suspended, and of that number more than 6,000 
have not been reinstated. Most suspensions were caused 
by the driver’s failure to post security after an accident. 
Outstanding causes of other suspensions were failure to 
post proof of future responsibility, following convictions 
for such offenses as drunken or reckless driving, or driv- 
ing without a driver's license. 

s 

Legislative Council.—Proposals for improving the 
work of the legislature are among recommendations by 
the Washington Legislative Council to the new legis- 
lature of that state. Included are proposals that a num- 
ber of legislative committees be consolidated, so that 
members can have time to attend the meetings of all 
committees to which they are assigned; that all bills 
calling for expenditures also provide appropriations; 
that pre-session bill-drafting be provided; that lobbyists 
be required to register; and that—to save time—fewer 
dignitaries be introduced from the balcony. Better co- 
ordination between Senate and House is sought. Various 
proposals are included for administrative improvement. 

“ 

Pollution Abatement.—The Interstate Sanitation 
Commission, established under a tri-state pollution com- 
pact of New Jersey, New York, and Connecticut, has 
announced the agreement of New York City to complete 
sewage treatment works costing about $100 million dur- 
ing the next five years. Included are projects in the 
Bronx, Brooklyn, Queens, and Staten Island. A subse- 
quent five-year program is scheduled to commence in 
1954. Primary purpose of the interstate agreement is to 
abate harbor pollution in the New York metropolitan 
area to the point where the waters and beaches may be 
restored to the use of the people. In July, 1948, public 
warnings were issued against bathing at many of the 
beaches. Several sewage treatment projects already are 
under way. 

& 

Metropolitan Development.—Efforts of the Missouri- 
Illinois Metropolitan Area Commission to establish a 
permanent bi-state development agency for the 
St. Louis-East St. Louis area—comparable to the suc- 
cessful New York-New Jersey Port Authority—received 
new impetus at a meeting in St. Louis December 29. 
Representatives of the Area Commission, of the Missouri 
and Illinois legislatures, and of the two states’ Commis- 
sions on Interstate Cooperation agreed at the meeting to 
sponsor an interstate compact for the development pur- 
poses sought, and whatever enabling legislation is re- 
quired. 

Benefits from bringing about an orderly and greatly 
accelerated development of the St. Louis metropolitan 
region will directly affect the lives and welfare of two 


26 


million people and, indirectly, many more. Highways, 
airports, bridges, flood control, sanitation works, and 
railroad terminals are types of projects—many of them 
interstate in nature—that are expected to be called for, 


Minnesota Parole Report.—A comprehensive pro. 
gram for aiding offenders has been sent to the 1949 Leg. 
islature by the Minnesota Parole Board. Its report 
stresses need for a specialized staff trained in psy. 
chiatry, social studies, and statistics, and for more funds 
for diagnostic and counseling services. Additional person- 
nel and improved facilities for correctional institutions 
also were requested. Chairman Reuben C. Brustuen, who 
presented the report, is Chairman of the Association of 
Administrators of the Interstate Compact for the Super- 
vision of Parolees and Probationers. 

e 

Extension Courses.—Courses in accounting, person- 
nel relations, public speaking, and other subjects are 
being offered state employees in Frankfort by the Uni. 
versity of Kentucky Extension Division. Given dur. 
ing working hours at state department request and 
expense, the courses are designed to improve job per. 
formance. Two in accounting are offered for state in- 
come tax collectors of the Revenue Department. Through 
the engineering college of the university, the Highway 
Department may shortly offer correspondence courses to 
field staffs to enable them to qualify as registered en- 
gineers. In addition, evening courses, open only to state 
employees and at their expense, provide credit toward 
a degree or certificate. 

~ 

Parking Regulated.—The Wisconsin Legislative 
Council has recommended legislation which, if adopted, 
will restrict use of public highways as parking lots for 
private roadside businesses, particularly drive-in 
theaters. These have constituted a highway safety prob- 
lem due to congestion caused by driver-customers wait- 
ing to buy admissions. Taverns and eating places built 
close to high speed highways are other highway hazards 
which would need to have parking space to get their 
customers off the main routes of travel. Stricter controls 
over teen-age and drunken drivers and an increase in 


state trafic patrols are included in the Legislative 
Council's safety recommendations. 
* 
Rabies Control.—Delegates of New Jersey, Penn- 


sylvania, New York State, and the federal government 
met in New York City December 15 to discuss rabies 
control. Sponsored by the New York Joint Legislative 
Committee on Interstate Cooperation and the Council 
of State Governments, the conference resulted from a 
continuing epidemic of rabies in central New York, with 
similar though less severe outbreaks in New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania. 

The meeting urged establishment of coordinating com 
mittees in each state and authorized establishment of a 
regional interstate continuing committee. This commit- 
tee has been directed to develop an effective and, if 
possible, uniform method of reporting the incidence of 
rabies, recommend improvements in dog licensing and 
control laws, study the effectiveness of control techniques 
with respect to dogs and other animals, and recommend 
to appropriate state agencies educational programs to 
reach dog wardens, dog owners, and others involved in 
the problem. 
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The Legislators of 1949 Face Their Jobs 


EGISLATORS who met in session in January, 1949, 
were confronted with record-breaking budget 
requests and demands for new and expanded 

services. In the next few months they will consider 
and develop programs to improve the education of 
the nation’s children; to extend the system of high- 
ways which unites the American people and carries 
the commerce and production from farms and fac- 
tories to markets; to expand services for the depend- 
ent members of society; to assist local governments 
in meeting the needs of the people in their home 
communities; and to make far-reaching decisions 
concerning many other day-to-day activities and 
interests of the citizens. 

The basic job of a legislature was defined recently 
by the Committee on Legislative Processes and Pro- 
cedures of the Council of State Governments as “the 
determination of broad policies in a clear and deci- 
sive way; authorization of organization, personnel, 
powers, and finances adequate to administer its polli- 
cies; and review of the effectiveness of those policies 
and their administration.” 

As a result of social, economic, and _ political 
changes which have transformed America and the 
world during the twentieth century, this task is 
infinitely more complex today than it was for legis- 
lators before 1900. These changes have led the peo- 
ple to demand new and increasing services from 
their governments. (Incidentally, only in nine states 
have the constitutions been newly drafted or com- 
pletely revised since 1900.) 

The operations of our state governments have, 
indeed, become big business. As revenue raising and 
expending agencies, few business enterprises exceed 
them. Two states—New York and California—have 
annual budgets which approximate a billion dol- 
lars. Collectively, the states are now disbursing more 
than $8 billion each year. In Pennsylvania, for 
example, expenditures of the state government rose 
from $20,763,000 for the 1898-1900 biennium to 
$907,055,000 in the two fiscal years ending May 31, 
1947. During the same years the financial opera- 
tions, as well as the services and functions, of our 
federal and local governments also have reached 
unprecedented heights. 

Concerning the increased work-load which has 
been thrown upon the legislature, a student of gov- 
ernment (W. F. Willoughby, Principles of Leg- 
islative Organization and Administralion, 1934) 
observed some years ago: 

“Two of the most important developments 
of recent years affecting the work of our legisla- 
tive bodies are: the constant augmentation in 


the volume of work that they are called upon 
to perform; and the increasing complexity and 
technicality of the subjects with which they 
have to deal.” 
The legislators, facing this situation, need all the 
help that good organization, well-conceived pro 
cedure, and adequate staff assistance can provide, 


 —_— of the conditions under which legislators 
work has tended to lag behind reorganization of the 
administrative branch of government. Progress has 
been made in several respects in recent years, how. 
ever, particularly in regard to research and refer. 
ence facilities, reorganization of committees, and 
compensation paid to legislators. 

Between the close of 1946 and the close of 1948, 
legislative salaries and compensation were raised in 
twenty-two states. In half of these, the increases 
required constitutional amendments which the peo- 
ple approved. As a result of the postwar changes, 
twenty-eight states now pay legislators a fixed salary 
which amounts—in maximum paying states—to 
$5,000 per year in New York, $3,000 in Illinois and 
New Jersey, $2,750 in Massachusetts, $2,600 in Ohio, 
and $2,400 (plus $500 for expenses) in Michigan. 
These are far from excessive in light of the numer- 
ous responsibilities which the conscientious legisla- 
tor must bear. Most of the states, however, pay con- 
siderably less, and some of them—including Con- 
necticut, New Hampshire, Oregon, Rhode Island, 
lennessee, and Utah—only very small fractions of 
those amounts. (In Rhode Island a constitutional 
amendment initiated in 1948 would raise the salary 
to $1,500 a year.) In some states low pay results 
from determination of salaries in the constitution. 
The problem is complicated when—as in the case 
of ‘Tennessee whose legislators receive only $4 4 
day for a maximum regular session of seventy-five 
days—the constitution itself has proved to be prac 
tically unamendable. 

It is dificult for a number of reasons to obtain 
precise comparisons of the compensation of state 
legislators with that paid to members of Congress 
and municipal law-making bodies. In recent years 
Congress has met almost continuously. The general 
practice at the municipal level calls for council 
sessions once a week or less frequently, for a few 
hours at a time. A survey by the American Munt- 
cipal Association of cities of 250,000 or more popu- 
lation in late 1947 showed that twenty-eight out of 
thirty-four reporting held weekly or bi-weekly coum 
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cil meetings. Most of such meetings, furthermore, 
are scheduled in off-business hours, so that inter- 
ruption of the business activities of councilmen is 
minimized. The twenty-eight cities of 250,000 or 
more which employ the mayor-council or manager- 
council form of government paid their councilmen 
between $600 and $8,000 a year, according to the 
1948 Municipal Year Book. Median salary in the 
thirteen cities over 500,000 population was $3,500 
a year. 


 —— the research and reference facilities assist- 
ing state legislators now in session, the newest are 
These permanent, interim re- 
search committees usually legislators 
empowered to study problems of state government, 
make fact-finding reports, 
recommendations based on them, and hire necessary 
staffs to carry out these and other functions. Over 
twenty of the .states—Alabama, Arkansas, Connec- 
ticut, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, 
Marvland, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Nevada, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Utah, Vir- 
ginia, Washington, Wisconsin, Wyoming—now have 
agencies of this type. 

In Connecticut, Illinois, Kansas, Nebraska, Penn- 
sylvania, and Virginia, legislators have had more 
than ten years’ experience with legislative councils. 
There is much evidence in these and other states 
that such councils have contributed to an improved 


legislative councils. 
consist of 


develop policies and 


quality of legislation, better understanding of issues, 
more complete massing of relevant facts and figures, 
and a more deliberate approach to the legislative 
process as a whole. 

The 1947 sessions set a record for the number of 
new legislative councils established in a single year. 
Arkansas, Minnesota, Utah, Washington, Wiscon- 
sin, and Wyoming created new ones, and Oklahoma 
activated one that had been authorized in 1939. 

Some of the research services provided by legis- 
lative councils are also supplied by special interim 
committees to study particular problems. According 
to a survey by the Council of State Governments, 
the legislative sessions of 1947 resulted in the estab- 
lishment of 264 such committees in thirty-three 
states, with aggregate appropriations in the neigh- 
borhood of $4 million. 

An agency with a record of great success in assist- 
ing the legislators of many states is the legislative 
reference bureau. Although New York and Massa- 
chusetts took steps in the 1890's to adapt the facili- 
ties of their state libraries to meet the needs of 
legislators, it was Wisconsin which first set up, 
1901, a well-organized bureau specifically devoted 
to legislative reference. The movement has spread 
rapidly since that time. Many of the more recently 


created bureaus have been coordinated with legis- 
lative councils or with bill-drafting agencies. Func- 
tions performed by legislative reference agencies 
include reference and research on problems of legis- 
lation, bill drafting, and statutory revision, although 
there are few states in which the reference agency 
itself does all three. At present about three-quarters 
of the states have legislative reference services. 

There are few points at which the legislator needs 
technical advice and assistance more than in draft- 
ing bills, resolutions, memorials, and amendments. 
In this connection it is worth repeating that the 
legislative function should be concerned primarily 
with establishing broad, over-all policies; authoriz- 
ing adequate administration of these policies; and 
reviewing their operation and effects. Time spent 
by the legislator in drafting the details of proposals, 
checking their constitutionality, or running to earth 
possible conflicts with other laws, is time lost from 
his primary duties and responsibilities. 

Most states provide some assistance to the mem- 
bers*of the legislature in bill-drafting, through the 
legislative reference office, a legislative council, 
statutory revisor, counsels to the House and Senate, 
or the attorney general's office. In some states where 
the attorney general's office is used, feeling is grow- 
ing that the practice places this official in an awk- 
ward position with respect to litigation arising out 
of laws thus drafted. In those states the current 
trend appears to be toward creation of separate 
agencies, or expanding facilities of existing agencies 
under legislative control, to carry on the drafting 
function. 

Related to bill drafting is the function of statu- 
tory revision; this is carried on as a continuing 
operation at present in a number of states, includ- 


ing Kansas, Kentucky, Missouri, Nebraska, New 
Jersey, Ohio, and Wisconsin. Agencies in these 


states suggest formal changes in the statutes to elimi- 
nate obsolete or unconstitutional provisions and, 
during sessions, prepare bills to correct and harmo- 
nize acts and amendments, and to improve number- 
ing or location in the statutes. Periodic compilations 
prepared by the revisors assist not only members of 
the legislature, but lawyers and the public, to find 
the law of the state on any subject with a minimum 
of confusion and delay. 


Many factors, in addition to those mentioned, 
affect the proper discharge of the legislative func- 
tion. Numerous legislators now sitting in their state 
capitols find a large share of their time spent in 
considering local and special legislation, even in 
spite of frequent constitutional limits placed on the 
lengths of their sessions. Here, again, the time spent 
in considering and approving minor claims against 
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the state, or in providing special authorization to 
particular localities for specific functions, is time 
lost from important legislative tasks. 

The organization and procedures of committees 
constitute other problems. Over the past fifteen or 
twenty years there has been a gradual decrease in 
standing legislative committees—from an average 
for state senates of 32.3 in 1931 to 28.7 in late 1948, 
and from 39.2 for the lower houses in 1931 to 35.7 
seventeen years later. Individual state studies in 
recent years show that, on the average, less than ten 
referral committees have been handling over two- 
thirds of pending bills. Sharp reductions in the 
numbers of standing committees have resulted from 
such studies in Alabama, Illinois, North Dakota, 
and South Carolina, and are now under considera- 
tion in Oklahoma and several other states. These 
changes seek not only to equalize committee work 
loads, and to reduce the number of committees on 
which individual legislators serve, but also—as in 
the case of Oklahoma—to create equivalent house 
and senate committees. This last objective is par- 
ticularly desirable as a means of improving coor- 
dination between the houses, and of facilitating 
joint hearings and joint research. 


he is widely recognized that committee hearings 
should be publicized in advance and that public 
hearings should be held on major pending legisla- 
tion. It is equally important that the bills and pro- 
posals up for hearing be available to the members 
of the legislature, to the press, and to the public. 
Increasingly the states are recognizing that it is wise 
use of public funds, and in line with the funda- 
mental purposes of the legislative process, to provide 
regular facilities for printing bills, prior to public 
hearings on them. Eleven states, however, still do 
not print bills until after committee approval, sec- 
ond hearing, or passage. 

The rules under which the legislative houses oper- 
ate also have a direct bearing on the entire legisla- 
tive process. As the blue-prints which regulate the 
handling of business, they deserve frequent reap- 
praisal and alteration. Some legislatures, such as the 
Assembly in California, have established commit- 
tees on legislative procedure for this purpose. In 
Nebraska the unicameral legislature studies and 
revises its rules at the conclusion of each regular 
session, and these usually govern the succeeding 
session. Legislative councils in several other states 
now have standing interim committees which con- 
sider the whole field of legislative procedure, includ 
ing the rules. 

Legislators now in session can add to this listing 
from their own experience. Some can point to con- 
stitutional limitations on the length of regular ses- 


sions as their principal source of difficulty. About 
twenty legislatures have regular sessions which are 
limited—through absolute constitutional limitation 
or some other factor such as termination or reduc. 
tion in pay—to sixty days or less. In all but one of 
these, moreover, regular sessions occur only once 
each biennium. 

The frequency of sessions also has a direct bear- 
ing upon the legislative function. Just as the in 
creased use of legislative councils and other interim 
research agencies are evidence of the full-time char- 
acter of the legislative process, so the states are find. 
ing it necessary to provide for annual and frequent 
special sessions. Annual sessions now are held in 
California (primarily for budget consideration in 
the even-numbered years), Massachusetts, New Jer- 
sey, New York, Rhode Island, and South Carolina, 
and a Maryland constitutional amendment of No 
vember, 1948, provides an annual budget session 
similar to California’s. 

New and inexperienced legislators in some states 
were able to obtain invaluable assistance in their 
jobs through pre-session conferences, such as were 
held in Arkansas, Colorado, Connecticut, Georgia, 
Massachusetts, and North Carolina. Information 
booklets or manuals explaining the objectives, rules, 
and facilities of the legislature assist legislators in 
about three-fourths of the states. 

Still others will find, and are finding, their legis- 
lative jobs complicated by the lack of clerical assist- 
ance provided by the state. In most states it is 
impossible for the legislator to meet this need out 
of his salary and still have enough left on which to 
live. The space limitations of nineteenth century 
capitol design works particular disadvantages on 
members of the legislature, thousands of whom have 
no office space in the capitol save their own desks 
in the legislative chamber. 


‘™ put these facts and these situations in bolder 
relief, and to develop recommendations based on 
the experience of the various states, the Council of 
State Governments has worked during the past 
three years with a Committee on Legislative Proc- 
esses and Procedures composed of state legislators 
from all parts of the country. 

The initial report of that committee, entitled 
“Our State Legislatures,”’ was released at the end of 
1946. Its recommendations were considered in most 
of the states, and they gave much impetus toward 
improving conditions under which legislators work. 

At the request of legislators and officials through- 
out the country, a revised edition of the commit 


tee’s report has been prepared recently, to bring the 
text and tables up to date. While recognizing the 
important variations which exist from state to state, 
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the committee has proposed the following twelve 
specific recommendations for consideration by the 
states: 


1. Legislative Sessions. Restrictions upon the 
length of regular sessions should be removed. If leg- 
jslatures may be called into special session by gov- 
ernors or by a majority of their members without 
undue restrictions upon the measures to be con- 
sidered, the question of annual versus biennial ses- 
sions is largely resolved. 


2. Legislators—Compensation. From the view- 
point of good public service the compensation of 
state legislators is now too low. Annual salaries suf- 
ficient to permit competent persons to serve in leg- 
islatures without financial sacrifice should be pro- 
vided by statute. Salaries should not be fixed by 
constitutional provision. 


3. Legislators—Terms. In order to strengthen leg- 
islatures by increasing continuity of membership 
the lengthening and staggering of legislative terms 
should be considered. In representative government 
frequent elections are necessary. Experienced legis- 
lative leadership and smoothly operating legislative 
machinery likewise contribute to the attainment of 
democratic objectives. 


4. Legislative Employees. Skilled and essential 
full-time legislative employees should be appointed 
on the basis of merit and competence. The tenure 
of key legislative personnel should be unaffected by 
changes in party control, and as far as circumstances 
permit, the working conditions of legislative em- 
ployees generally should not be less advantageous 
than those of employees in the executive and judi- 
cial departments. 


' 5. Legislative Committees—Organization and Pro- 
cedure. Committees should be reduced in number 
wherever practicable and organized with regard to 
related subject matter, equalization of work, and 
cooperation between legislative houses. 

Committee meetings should be scheduled and 
announced so as to prevent conflicting duties for 
committee members, and a permanent and public 
record of committee action should be kept. 


6. Legislative Committees—Public Hearings. Pro- 
vision should be made for public hearings on all 
major bills and advance notice of hearings should 
be published and made readily available, giving 
time and place of hearing and subject matter of 
legislation to be heard and, wherever possible, indi- 
cating the number and title of bills. Rules of pro 
cedure by committees governing hearings should 
likewise be published and made readily available. 


7. Legislative Councils and Interim Committees. 
Provision for legislative councils or interim commit- 
tees with adequate clerical and research facilities 
deserves serious consideration. These facilities can 
be provided most readily and effectively through a 
legislative reference bureau. 


8. Reference, Research, Bill Drafting, and Statu- 
tory Revision Services. Legislative reference, .re- 
search, bill drafting, and statutory revision services 
should be reviewed in each state, and strengthened 
wherever necessary by improved organization and 
more adequate staffing and appropriations. 


g. Introduction and Printing of Legislation. Con- 
sideration should be given to limiting by rule the 
period during a legislative session when new bills 
may be introduced. Provision should be made for 
the drafting, filing, and printing of bills before the 
opening of the session. All bills and important 
amendments introduced during a session should be 
printed promptly after introduction and whenever 
possible they should be inspected, before printing, 
by bill drafters or revision clerks. Careful consid- 
eration should be given in order to avoid indis- 
criminate insertion of emergency or immediate- 
effect clauses in pending legislation. 

Publication of manuals covering the form, style, 
and grammatical construction of bills is suggested. 

Adequate provision should be made for printing 
statutes and making them generally available at the 
earliest possible time after final enactment. 


10. Legislative Rules. The rules of legislative 
houses should be reviewed and revised wherever 
necessary to expedite legislative procedure, with due 
regard for adequate deliberation on measures and 
fairness to minority parties. Permanent standing 
committees or a joint committee on legislative or- 
ganization, rules, and procedure should be estab- 
lished in some form by each legislature. 


11. Legislative Finance. The legislature should 
provide for a budget adequate to meet all probable 
expenditures during a fiscal period. Provision for 
a fiscal officer responsible for the centralized custody 
of legislative personnel, payroll, and expenditure 
records of each house, and the supervision of legis- 
lative expenditures should be considered. 


12. Local and Special Legislation. Consideration 
and settlement of claims against the state should be 
delegated to judicial or administrative agencies, and 
general, optional, or home rule legislation should 
provide positive substitutes for special legislation 
affecting cities, counties, and other political sub- 
divisions of the states, particularly in matters of 
purely local concern. 
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State Responsibility and Home Rule 


By JOHN A. PERKINS 


Assistant Provost and Professor of Political Science, University of Michigan* 


HE ORIGINAL pattern of intergovernmental re- 

lationships in the United States was a simple 

one. Because public affairs had such a re- 
stricted role in the 18th and 1gth centuries there 
was little need for contact between levels of gov- 
ernment. The national government was in the 
main a department of foreign affairs. In those 
tarliér times local government was essentially the 
level of government in this country, particularly 
for purposes of administration. It levied the taxes, 
collected the revenue, and spent the money to carry 
on administrative functions assigned to it by the 
state governments. ‘The state governments were 
primarily concerned with the legislative instead of 
the administrative aspects of government. It was a 
period in which the levels of government were rela- 
tively independent of each other fiscally and other- 
wise. 

Conditioned by wars and the great depression, a 
very different pattern of inter-level relationships has 
developed since 1900. New inter-level relationships 
have been the result of the advances in technology 
and scientific knowledge, the needs of a more dense- 
ly populated nation, and the changes in public de- 
mand for new and increased services. Greatly im- 
proved methods of communication and transporta- 
tion have led to emphasis upon larger units of 
government. The local units, especially the town- 
ships, tended to atrophy; the state and federal ad- 
ministrations expanded. The spending and taxing 
areas ceased to be coterminous, and the grant-in-aid 
system developed. Thus there has developed a grow- 
ing maze of relationships, legal and extralegal, fiscal 
and non-fiscal, within our federal system which 
challenges the citizen’s effort to conceive the nature 
and control of his government as presently operat- 
ing. 

Another basic reason for the changed pattern in 
inter-level relations has been the inability of local 
finances to support many new services which have 
been demanded by the public. This fiscal incapacity 
of local government has been due to their too great 
dependence upon the property tax. During the ’20s 
this backbone of local finance was faltering, but the 
depression years and post war inflation demon- 
strated its complete inadequacy to meet local gov- 
ernmental needs. Falling land values within cities 
through decentralization, increased property exemp- 





*Mr. Perkins was formerly controller and head of the De- 
partment of Administration, state of Michigan. 


tions, and the lag of housing behind the rise in na- 
tional income have each had their effect. At the 
same time, local government has not been able to 
side-step the postwar rise in price levels and the de. 
pression backlog of capital outlay projects. In the 
long run traditional concepts of local government 
will be modified by this lack of financial resources, 


| the theory behind the home rule con- 
cept is that there should be a recognition of two 
types of power exercised by municipalities; that of 
statewide consequence and that which affects only 
the particular locality concerned. The principal 
contribution of this idea of local self-determination 
has been establishment of a sphere for city govern- 
ment organization and action that is free from state 
interference. This concept should be retained. In the 
days when the revenue from local property taxes 
met the financial needs of cities, all was well. But 
now a large share of municipal revenue is from 
sources completely outside local responsibility. Cit- 
izens and officials have before them the hard prob- 
lem of reconciling two basic and historic principles 
of representative self-government—“home rule” and 
“responsibility.” 

Consider, for a moment, this second basic con- 
cept of self-government on all levels—that of re- 
sponsibility. Our present day system of representa- 
tive self-government is largely an outgrowth of the 
taxpaying citizen’s determination to watch the tax 
dollar. Originating in the thirteenth century with 
the writing of the Magna Carta, the concepts of 
responsibility and representation have evolved as 
basic to the scheme of self-government among Eng- 
lish-speaking people. This famous document came 
to mean that the king had to gain consent of the 
assembly for all expenditures. In 1295 A. D. a sum- 
mons was issued for the English parliament, the so- 
called Model Parliament, which specified election of 
representatives of knights and burgesses. Since the 
calling of that model parliament there has been an 
unremitting struggle to broaden the electorate and 
perfect the re prese ntative system. 

In the beginning the elected bodies dealt only 
with matters concerning the provision of necessary 
funds. Eventually, however, these bodies came to 
play an active part in all legislation. By the 14th 
century the representatives of the people began to 
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make their grants of aid conditional on the redress 
of stated grievances. The struggle for control of 
taxation by Parliament was won in the early part 
of the 17th century. The executive was held re- 
sponsible for what he accomplished with the money. 
Thus, through control of the purse, the early repre- 
sentative bodies gradually built up the present 
legislative power and control over administration. 
In an effort to control public expenditures a -re- 
sponsible executive and a popularly chosen legisla- 
ture resulted. In brief, this is our system of govern- 
ment and it is held superior to anything man has 
vet evolved. 

This “responsibility” element of self-government, 
which has been the cause of so much struggle since 
King John was confronted by the barons at Runny- 
mede in 1215, is put in jeopardy by present day 
inter-governmental fiscal transactions. In other 
words, through the process of raising money on one 
level of government and subventing it for expendi- 
ture on another, the performance of functions and 
their support have become disconnected. Those who 
have responsibility for raising the money have little 
or no control over its expenditure. Citizens are un- 
able to relate services to cost to see if the results 
attained are commensurate with their tax effort. 
Popular control of government by watching the tax 
dollar has been seriously impaired by inter-level 
fiscal transactions. 

More and more public services are the joint effort 
or concern of several jurisdictions on the same or 
different levels. The Inventory of Governmental 
Activities made by the Municipal Finance Associa- 
tion in 1947 lists 400 services that are participated 
in by more than one type of government. Over two- 
thirds of these involve more than one type or level 
of government, and about one-third involve three 
or more types. It is small wonder that room exists 
for conflict and confusion, fiscal and otherwise, in 
inter-governmental relations. 


N, w concePts of responsibility must be developed 
in order to keep abreast of present day complexity 
and confusion of inter-governmental fiscal opera- 
tions. Inter-governmental financial aids have under- 
mined over-all responsibility for services and costs 
within a single level of government as well as ascer- 
tainable responsibility between levels of govern- 
ment. Dr. Wylie Kilpatrick strikes at the root of the 
problem when he declares that minute attention is 
given to each of the diverse types of grants which 
results in a “grandma’s quilt” pattern that as a 
whole has received slight attention.! Such machinery 
as has been developed for fixing responsibility to 


! Wylie Kilpatrick, “Neglected Aspects of Inter-governmental 
Fiscal Relations, Am. Pol. Sci. Rev., X1-I (June, 1947), Pp. 455- 





the grantor unit from the grantee runs from officials 
in the line department of the higher unit to their 
counterpart on the local level. Many state highway 
officials feel a greater sense of accountability to the 
Public Roads Administration than they do their 
state’s own governor and legislature. County health 
officials in some states toe the mark for the state 
health department and neglect the board of super- 
visors. 

The over-all financial condition of the state or 
local unit is of little concern to these line depart- 
ments and officials. It would not be hard to prove 
that the line departments representing “bits of gov- 
ernment” with no responsibility for “all of govern- 
ment” combine together to defeat over-all responsi- 
bility. Federal line agencies insist on writing into 
their law that they will deal with but a “single’’ 
state agency. If the state’s budget agency interferes 
to determine that the money is expended with the 
same efficiency as the state’s revenues, or that the 
state’s expenditures are not distorted by the grants, 
callers drop in from the regional office and hint 
that the interference may eliminate the state from 
participation in federal largesse. Total funds avail- 
able for the inter-governmental line activities are 
increased by an interesting technique. The granting 
level will point out to appropriating bodies on their 
level the great need for an expanded grant because 
the lower levels do not have the resources to do the 
job. The greater grant is then forthcoming and the 
poor receiving unit must tax further in order to 
match the grant its poverty necessitated. 


2 simple-appearing solution would be to have 
each level of government raise and spend revenues 
only for those services rendered by it. This is not 
an altogether practical answer for several reasons. 
Today there rarely are clearly defined functions of 
single-level responsibility. Furthermore, the ability 
to raise taxes and the need to spend funds in a 
particular jurisdiction are not directly related. 
Recognition must be given the principle of equali- 
zation. The well-being of the citizens in economic- 
ally marginal state and local areas must not be ig- 
nored. However, there are political and administra- 
tive difficulties that have never been overcome in 
creating entirely equitable formulas. 

Another point militating against this approach 
to the problem of clarifying responsibility for ex- 
penditure is that the obvious efficiency of levying 
certain taxes and administering them dictates cen- 
tralized collection and local sharing. Greater public 
benefit from each tax dollar through more effective 
collection of the levies is achieved by this method. 
Lastly, we are faced with an absence of sufficient 
legal taxing authority in certain jurisdictions, espe- 
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cially at the local level. Some states have recently 
enlarged local taxing power. 

New revenues for cities, which they quite evident- 
ly need, is not entirely impossible. The Pennsyl- 
vania legislature in 1947 empowered local govern- 
ment to levy any tax which the state has the power 
to levy and does not now employ. Thus the cities 
of the Keystone State may levy taxes on persons, 
transactions, occupations, privileges, subject, and 
personal property. This broad grant of authority 
provides that cities must give a go-day advance 
notice, and allows preemption by the state. 

New York has authorized certain-sized cities to 
impose 1/10 of one per cent on gross re¢ eipts of 
businesses, trades, and professions, as well as a five 
per cent levy on occupancy of hotels. These cities 
in New York also can use any of several other taxes 
on sales, meals, and vehicles, provided the county 
in which the city is located does not utilize them. 

The state of Ohio abandoned the amusement tax 
field in 1947, and within a few months after they 
were empowered to use this tax four-score cities 
were taking advantage of it. Most New Jersey cities 
are now permitted to use a selective sales tax, hotel 
room tax, and admission tax. Six other states have 
buttressed their cities’ financial structure with new 
taxes, while three states have increased certain 
sources of revenue now available to their cities. 

Among the cities having a population over 5,000 
during 1947 there were 115 which adopted sales and 
proportional business taxes. In California alone 84 
adopted new retail sales taxes. Of the 240 cities 
taxing admissions, 139 began during 1947. Publi 
utility gross receipts were taxed in 33 municipal- 
ities, usually at a rate of 4 or 5 per cent. By June 
of last year there were 42 cities and other local 
governments which had adopted some form of in- 
come tax. Other non-property sources of local rev- 
enue that have been tapped locally are property 
transfers, severance, gasoline, beverage and tobacco 
taxes. 


I, Michigan another approach has been made to 
aid cities and other local units. It has greatly com- 
plicated the problem of financial responsibility. 
While the Michigan development is not inimitable, 
few other states have gone so far. The 1946 sales 
tax diversion amendment to the state constitution 
has proven a boon to local governments, for one of 
its effects was to earmark a one-third share of cur- 
rent state sales tax revenues for them—not to men- 
tion the effect of the formula in the same amend- 
ment which increased school appropriations by a 
large percentage. More than $61 million was re- 
turned to localities in the past fiscal year under the 
first provision of the diversion amendment, and it 


may easily reach $65 million in the present fiscal 
period. The total aid to localities offered by the 
amendment is even greater because of the special 
provision affecting the school appropriation. Over 
65 per cent of the cost of public schools is borne 
by the state. State financial assistance to, or in be. 
half of, Michigan local government has risen in the 
eight fiscal years since 1940 from $110 million to 
$270 million, or nearly 150 per cent. It may amount 
to as much as $300 million in the current year. Of 
such payments in fiscal 1948, city areas received $124 
million, or nearly half of the total. 

Under a system of state-collected, locally shared 
taxes, local affairs are not apt to be conducted with 
the same sense of economy as when local officials 
are responsible for raising the money—that is hu- 
man nature. From the standpoint of efficiency and 
responsibility the approach to local need in Penn. 
svilvania, New York, Ohio, and California is to be 
preferred. Coincidentally a song sung by University 
of Michigan alumni relates the inevitable situation 
in that state: “I want to go back to Michigan. . 
where Mother and Dad pay all the bills and we 
have all the fun.” 


ly STATES such as Michigan, where the state levies 
the bulk of the taxes and the local units spend them 
in great part, new machinery must be developed to 
assure financial responsibility. State governments 
have long been organized for limited supervision of 
local finance. The basic necessity for state super- 
vision differs from the purpose for which it was 
introduced more than half a century ago. Then the 
primary purpose was to oversee local collection of 
taxes due the state. State supervision has been en- 
larged to meet other state responsibilities in respect 
to loca] agents; accounting systems, standards and 
reports, state auditing of local accounts, supervision 
of debt incurrence, bond retirement, and even re- 
ceivership arrangements are within consideration of 
State supervisory agencies. State control of local 
budgets and expenditures has been largely confined 
to requiring local budget preparation‘and specify- 
ing procedural forms and rules. This is not enough 
when the states are raising so much of the money. 
More than two-thirds of all expenditures in Mich- 
igan are in the form of payments to localities. In 
1947 aid to local government amounted to $27.55 
per capita, while the average for all states was 
$18.74 on this same basis. 

Under these circumstances, proper watching of 
the dollar requires that the states see that local 
budgets are not only prepared but followed. By a 
state examination of local budgets prior to adop- 
tion it would be determined whether the budget 
complies with state regulations governing surpluses 
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and deficits, tax and miscellaneous revenues, allow- 
ances for tax delinquency, emergency expenditures, 
and emergency borrowing. All state supervision, 
especially budget, should promote efficiency and 
facilitate economy. This will require a change in 
emphasis. For example, accounts should be de- 
signed to facilitate efficient local management as 
well as to assure fidelity. 

Much has already been done in a number of states 
to develop fiscal supervisory relationships. Among 
those leading in the supervision of local finance are 
Indiana, North Carolina, Virginia, New Mexico, 
Texas, New Jersey, and Massachusetts. New Jersey's 
Department of Local Government, for example, is 
the single specialized state agency administering 
laws regarding local finance, centralizing all such 
functions formerly exercised by varicus state 
agencies. advises, assists, and guides local fiscal 
activity and develops uniform practices among the 
localities. —The department has no swecping au- 
thority to interfere with legitimate functions and 
powers of local officials, turning to overbearing 
regulation only when unmistakably unsound fiscal 
conditions are found. Thus, state supervision acts 
as a stimulus for good, responsible government 
through effective supervision of local fiscal affairs. 
Experience thus far does not indicate that one type 
of organization for this function within the state 
government is vastly more satisfactory than another. 
There are already far more separate departments 
within most state governments than the chief execu- 
tive can effectively supervise. Therefore, it is not 
wise to suggest a unification of e xisting and needed 
fiscal supervisory functions into a separate depart- 
ment of local government. Unification is desir- 
able even though departmental status may not be, 
because of the inter-relation of the fiscal proc- 
esses, no one of which can be adequately supervised 
alone. 

Expansion of the work of an existing agency 
within an existing department of state government 
should be considered. The supervisory service to 
local units has aspects that would logically relate it 
to several departments to be found in most state 
governments. Because monetary grants constitute 
such a large percentage of the state’s disbursements 
the relationship to the state’s own budget and 
management agency is apparent. The ability of such 
agencies to judge operating needs and efficiency on 
the state level should enable it, with expanded staff, 
to do the same job for local governments. State 
treasurers are already involved in the problems of 
debt management, sometimes on the local level as 
well as the state. They could be given added respon- 
sibilities in this sphere. State audits of local govern- 
ments are akin to the proper post audit functions 
that are the responsibility of auditor generals in 
better organized states. Therefore, the auditor gen- 


eral’s department might have within it a division of 
local financial supervision. 


Kusamen who has studied this problem more 
than anyone else, indicates that it is inappropriate 
for the head of the state supervisory agency to be an 
elective official. It would be difficult for an elected 
state official to do this job well in some circum- 
stances without jeopardizing his political future, It 
has, however, been done. If states expect local units 
to become quickly reconciled to state supervision 
they must certainly put their own houses beyond 
reproach from an organizational and administrative 
standpoint. This having been done, the problem of 
organizing the supervisory function within state gov- 
ernments would be simplified. 

The “politics” of local supervision must be con- 
sidered. The creation of state agencies for the 
proper fiscal supervision of localities would have 
been provided before now in many states if state 
legislators had not been so dependent politically 
upon local officials in their constituencies. These 
officials do not relish state surveillance. Then, too, 
legislators until very recent years came to the state 
capitols but a few months once every two years. 
They have not been, therefore, so mindful of the 
state government and its well being as of their local 
governments. Now legislators have the irritating 
responsibility of levying state taxes to carry on local 
governmental functions run by friends at home. 
Political self-interest may prompt them to see that 
their friends do at least an acceptable job before 
taking the hazardous step of raising new state taxes. 

Proper supervision to watch the dollar which the 
state is responsible for levying can proceed with- 
out jeopardizing home rule. It is as necessary to 
reestablish this ancient and fundamental concept in 
our government as it is to preserve home rule. While 
not a panacea, state supervision can and should be 
a complement of local government, to serve as a 
means of correcting deficiencies in local organiza- 
tion, protecting state taxpayers from extravagance, 
and correcting other maladjustments in local areas. 
Only in this way can the state legislature and the 
state executive fulfill their responsibility for the 
taxes they levy and are held responsible for by the 
citizens. Its effect will hardly be noticed by the 
truly well governed community, except that it will 
be stimulated to maintain its efficiency so as to con- 
tinue its freedom from state control. 

As has been observed by Wylie Kilpatrick, super- 
vision shoulcd be viewed not as an end for law 
enforcement but as a means to the end of achieving 
responsible government placed under public con- 
trol. State supervision of the comprehensive variety 

(Continued on Page 47) 
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By JoHN D. PorTerRFIELD, M.D., M.P.H. 


Director of Health, State of Ohio 


OVERNMENT in public health has been dis- 

cussed competently’ and there are as many 

definitions of public health as there are 
authorities, perhaps more. Of late, too, there has 
been an increased awareness of public health, at 
least as exemplified by magazine articles, radio 
scripts, and service programs. To those not in public 
health work, however, and to some within, there 
has developed some confusion of terms, particularly 
in open discussions of health with reference to cur- 
rent legislative proposals. Recently the author had 
occasion to participate in a round-table conference 
attended by a group of people trained and experi- 
enced in administration, both in and out of govern- 
ment. They were there as applicants for the position 
of fiscal officer in a state department of public 
health. To the question, “What is public health?” 
there was given such a variety of concepts as to cause 
some surprise and considerable introspection. In 
discussing public health in state government, then, 
it would not be amiss to set the ground by defining 
public health. 

Most current definitions refer to those health- 
maintaining, disease-preventing programs which can 
be carried out best or only through community 
action. The responsibility for community action 
must rest in the hands of government for the pur- 
poses of stability, continuity, and authority. Special 
programs are often promoted in whole or _ by 
private or “voluntary” health agencies which have 
done an excellent job in many areas. In most 
instances, official and nonofficial agencies work in 
some degree of cooperation on mutual programs. 
This article is restricted to consideration of official 
public health. 

Over the years there has been an evolution of the 
content of public health in government. There has 
always been some definition of the boundary be- 
tween the area of government responsibility and 
that of personal responsibility in health, but this 
boundary has shifted with the passage of time and 
has not yet, perhaps, been established in a perma 
nent position. 

At present, certain areas of consideration have 
come to be accepted quite generally as belonging 
to public health. They have the common factor of 
being concerned primarily with the community's 
health; secondarily, with the health of the individ- 





1 Mustard, Harry S., M.D., LL.D.: “Government in Public 
Health.” The Commonwealth Fund, 1945. 


ual as a member of the community and as he may 
affect the community's health. These noncontro- 
versial areas may be listed under the following 
broad areas: 


Vital Statistics—the collection, tabulation, and 
analysis of data concerning birth, death, and sick- 
ness. Such data must be gathered and considered to 
determine trends, to measure causes and effects, to 
compare influences, and to guide program planning. 


Communicable Disease Control—the protection 
of man against the ills which can be “‘caught.” Here, 
preventive medicine on a community level is fo- 
cused. It is public health’s responsibility to insure, 
for instance, that a sufficiently large percentage of 
the individuals of the community have been pro- 
tected against diphtheria by immunization as will 
prevent a community epidemic; or, again, it is 
public health’s responsibility to see that those with 
infectious syphilis are found and treated until their 
disease is made noninfectious and cannot spread. 
Public health must see that open cases of tubercu- 
losis are hospitalized so that the disease may not be 
spread to other members of the community. 


Environmental Sanitation—the suiting of man’s 
environment to his physiology. It includes the engi- 
neering aspects of communicable disease control 
and, therefore, is responsible for safe water supplies, 
adequate sewage disposal, proper food production 
and handling, and other phases of preventing the 
passage of infecting agents from the sick to the sus- 
ceptible. In addition to prevention, it stresses the 
positive health note by concern with industrial 
waste disposal, sanitation of schools, camps, and 
other public places, health aspects of housing and 
city planning, and other ways of making man’s 
world healthier to live in. 


Adult Hygiene—the protection of man against 
the ills that are not caught. Heart disease, cancer, 
diabetes are all major killers. Early diagnosis and 
early treatment can save lives and years of suffering. 
“Control” of these diseases is accomplished by pub- 
lic health when it induces the public to seek and 
find competent medical care in time and not in 
extremis. 

In this field, too, is industrial hygiene, combin- 
ing medical and engineering talent, specifically 
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concentrated on the provision of a healthful work- 
ing environment in the face of industrial processes 
which may produce toxic fumes, gases, and other 
atmospheric pollution. 


, Maternal and Child Hygiene—the program giving 
partic ular emphasis to the health of mothers and 
to the proper growth and development of the child 
from birth, and before, through school age. Prin- 
cipally it is education and demonstration. 


Laboratory—public health laboratories provide 
service to water works, sewage disposal plants, com- 
municable disease control activities, particularly in 
doing tests to help determine cases which may be 
a danger to the community. As a rule, state labora- 
tories also provide testing standards to measure 
other laboratories’ performances, for example in 
blood tests for syphilis, and produce and distribute 
biologics for communicable disease control by health 
departments and private physicians. 


Health Education—this is considered separately 
because of its importance. It is in every area of pub- 
lic health and is the bridge between professional 
public health knowledge and the practice of good 
health habits by the individual and the community. 
It is intended to lead toward better understanding 
between the public and the physician and to make 
individuals aware, both as individuals and as com- 
munity leaders, of the wall of protection around 
them and the need to maintain that wall. 


EP enen miscellaneous activities, not thereby un- 
important, are contained in the field of public 
health. Mental hygiene, for instance, is more than a 
question of provision of detention facilities for the 
certifiably insane. It includes preventive activity by 
the provision of child guidance centers and othe 
out-patient psychiatric facilities and a program ol 
intensive education directed at improving the pres- 
ent public concept of mental illness. Within men- 
tal institutions, it is concerned with correlated phys- 
ical-mental programs, knowing that a sound mind 
must have a sound body. 

Hospital planning has become important and, 
with the stimulus of federal assistance in construc- 
tion, the desirability of voluntary integration and 
coordination of hospital facilities and services is 
being demonstrated. Public health is the logical 
center for such planning. Hospital administration 
is another major activity of public health in many 
states and includes the operation of hospitals for 
the mentally ill, the tuberculous, and, in some in- 
stances, for cancer and chronic disease patients. 

In some states public health is charged with the 


conirol of drugs and labeling, the licensing of cos- 
metologists, barbers, embalmers and funeral direc- 
tors, accident prevention, and kindred activities all 
pointed toward the improvement of man’s health 
and his chances for health. 


5 am then, is public health. The question re- 
mains as to where in government such activity can 
best be carried out. There are two opposite con- 
siderations. The larger the government unit, the 
more ease with which financial support can be 
provided. With the pre-emption of the most lucra- 
tive taxing fields, the federal government can most 
easily support public health. Next in ability is state 
government, and least is local government. The 
opposite consideration relates to the greater facility 
with which local government can administer pro- 
grams devoted to local problems and the desirability 
of maintaining local autonomy to insure the highest 
interest of the people. ; 

Local government is ideally the site of the execu- 
tion of public health programs. The local health de- 
partment is more intimately known to the people, 
who thereby find its services more readily available. 
The local health department personnel know the 
local people, can administer a program more effec- 
tively with this direct acquaintance, may tailor the 
program more exactly to the local needs, and may 
revise a program more expeditiously when local 
needs change. By the same token, local health de- 
partments should be financed from local tax funds 
to the limit of their share of restricted local tax 
resources. It is nowhere truer than in public health 
that “where the treasure is, there lies the heart also.” 
Local programs are, of course, limited to the more 
general aspects of public health, but they constitute 
the first line of defense against disease and debility 
on a community basis. 

The most efficient unit for local public health has 
been fully discussed by many authorities. Suffice it 
here to say that disease knows no political boun- 
daries, that the most efficient size of a local unit is 
felt to be one serving no less than 50,000 people, 
and centered sociologically to comform with trans- 
portation and trading area centers. At a minimum, 
a local unit should employ a medical administrator, 
sanitary officers in the ratio of one per 25,000 people 
served, public health nurses in a ratio variously 
stated at from one to 3,500 to one to 8,000 people 
served, and sufficient clerical force to service this 
staff. Except in the smallest units, there is also a 
laboratory technician. 

All of these people need be full-time. This is 
generally accepted except in the case of the medical 
administrator. Too often this post is delegated to a 


practicing physician of the community. There are 
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two objections to this, in spite of the fact that some 
few local part-time health officer physicians do an 
excellent job with the funds and facilities at hand. 
First, public health is a specialty in medicine. Its 
many current facets require a specially trained 
physician, and the general practitioner works in 
such a position at a disadvantage. The health officer 
must know some engineering, some statistics, and 
much of administration. Second, no man may serve 
two masters. If Mrs. Murphy goes into labor just 
as the board of health meets to consider weighty 
problems affecting the health of the community, the 
part-time health officer is faced with two responsi- 
bilities, and it is traditional, if not axiomatic, which 
one suffers. 

In addition to trained personnel, a local health 
department needs adequate physical facilities and 
sufficient authority to carry out its responsibility. 
Facilities are usually provided in the basements of 
courthouses and the attics of city halls, and this 
situation is improving but slowly. Authority is 
usually provided by local ordinances passed by the 
local governing bodies which specify the rights of 
the health officer to take action in protecting the 
public health. 

No mention has been made of the various special 
ists obviously needed to carry out the programs 
itemized at the beginning of this article. With con 
centrated needs and available funds, a health edu 
cator or a biostatistician or a venereal disease inves 
tigator is sometimes employed in the local depart 
ment. But here the responsibilities of a state de 
partment of public health begin and we have an 
rived at our title subject. 


oe responsibilities in public health which may 
be considered peculiar to the state level of govern 
ment stem primarily from the local health depart 
ment activities in the state. Obviously, there is need 
for integration between local units, and the state 
department in many instances acts as a clearing 
house for the exchange of information between local 
units. Just as the local health department has been 
called the first line of defense, so the state depart- 
ment of public health may be considered the sex 
ondary defense; the department provides those spe 
cialists for consultation and advisory service or fon 
temporary assignment which cannot be afforded by 
the local units or for which there is not a year-round 
job. Thus, an administrative specialist employed 
by the state department may be assigned for a two 
to four-week period to a local health department 
where he may provide on-the-job training of the 
clerical force and consultation to the medical ad- 
ministrator concerning the improvement of local 
administrative procedures. A consulting public 


health nurse, with specialized training in venereal 
disease control, may come from the state department 
to spend a period of time in advising on clinic 
procedures, how to find cases and keep them under 
treatment, and methods by which a nurse can incor. 
porate this special program into her general work, 

In addition to routine assistance of the above 
nature, the state should be in a position to provide 
specialized services in some depth at critical periods, 
If a local area has an epidemic of typhoid fever ora 
food poisoning outbreak, local units should have 
the right to expect the services of trained specialists, 
engineers, and public health nurses for the control] 
of the outbreak, the investigation of the source, and 
its elimination. 

In adherence to the principle of local autonomy, 
such services should be available upon the request 
of the local unit. There are occasions, however, 
when availability of services is not known or it is 
suspected that control accompanies assistance. Here 
state department personnel have a special responsi- 
bility in professional education to demonstrate that 
their services are available and unconditional 
within the limits of good public health practices. 

Consultation service should be available from the 
state not only because, by providing services to a 
number of local units, the state can maintain full- 
time activity in certain very specialized lines, but 
also because the consultants should be able to bring 
into the local unit the account of good and bad 
experiences witnessed at other places and thereby 
provide, again, interchange of information and im- 
provement of standards. 

Further assistance is also needed in the field of 
authority. Often local ordinances may be inade- 
quate or may apply to such restricted areas that a 
problem such as stream sanitation cannot be met. 
Here state law and regulation, administered by the 
state department of public health, must govern the 
situation. Many such state laws are administered 
directly when the public health problem is on a 
state-wide basis. A typical illustration is the river 
which goes through a city, through a farming area 
of a county, on into the next county, and finally 
empties into a lake which provides the swimming 
and recreation area for a large metropolis. Unless 
each local government unit had identical ordinances 
relative to stream pollution with sewage and indus- 
trial waste and maintained equal enforcement, noth- 
ing could be done to insure the proper sanitation 
control of that stream. State regulation or statute 
is the only practical answer. 

Another area of activity peculiar to the state is 
in those facilities which are practical only when 
centralized. To be redundant for emphasis, it is 
both efficient and economical to have a state labora- 
tory which is equipped and staffed to do special 

(Continued on Page 47) 
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New York’s State University System 


By Atco D. HENDERSON 


Associate Commissioner, State Education Department, 
University of the State of New York 


UBLIC agitation in New York for a state uni- 

versity, similar to that provided by most other 

states, has arisen several times during the past 
century. This demand was renewed with consider- 
able vigor following the close of World War II. As 
a result the legislature established the Temporary 
Commission to Study the Need of a State University. 
This commission, composed of thirty civic, educa- 
tional, and legislative leaders, supplemented by a 
substantial research staff, devoted nearly two years 
to the study. 

The commission recommended a large expansion 
in the facilities and institutions of higher education 
supported by the state. It recommended two state 
medical education centers; four year colleges and 
professional schools in geographical or subject-mat- 
well served by other institutions; 
increased aid for teacher education, and the creation 
of a large number of community colleges. It recom- 
mended a state university. This university, how- 
ever, would not be a centralized institution, such as 
is common in other states, but a state university 
system composed of the existing state colleges and 
such additional ones as are founded in the future. 

Advocacy of a decentralized system is consistent 
with the policy which heretofore has prevailed in 
the state. Currently it has thirty-one state colleges 
and institutes. They include eleven teachers col- 
leges, the oldest of which dates from 1844, profes- 
sional schools of agriculture, forestry, home eco- 
nomics, veterinary medicine, ceramics, and indus- 
trial and labor relations, the State Maritime Acad- 
emy, six agricultural and technical institutes, five 
institutes of applied arts and sciences, and two 
emergency colleges for veterans. These colleges and 
institutes are widely scattered throughout the state. 
Some of them are administered directly through the 
State Education Department and others indirectly 
by arrangement with private universities. There is 
a considerable variety of pattern in organization 
and in types of program. All of the institutions, 
however, have been under the general supervision 
of the Board of Regents of the state. 

These institutions, then, constitute at the begin- 
ning the units of the state university. To them will 
be added such new medical education centers and 
other colleges as may be established in the future. 

In the past, New York State has relied heavily 
upon its private colleges and universities for higher 


ier areas not 
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education. Among them are institutions of national 
and international reputation. They have served the 
youth of the state well, and the needs of many youth 
from other states and countries. The determination 
to have the state participate in higher education 
more actively than in the past represents some shift 
in policy. It does not imply that the private insti- 
tutions have declined in importance. On the con- 
trary, it is expected in the future as in the past that 
they will have every opportunity to function to the 
fullest extent of their abilities. The commission 
came to the conclusion, however, that the private 
institutions would not be able to do as large a pro- 
portion of the total job of the future as they have 
been able to do in the past. This reasoning is based 
principally upon two factors: the rapidly increasing 
demand from youth for higher education, and the 
increasing difficulty the private institutions are hav- 
ing in securing the funds needed with which to 
maintain and expand their programs. It is time, 
the commission decided, for the state to provide a 
larger share of the needed facilities. 


le COMING to this general conclusion, it formulated 
one of its basic principles for future state policy: 
that there should be overall planning to make cer- 
tain that the private and public institutions of 
higher learning shall supplement and complement 
each other. There should be an effort made to meet 
the needs of youth and of the state, but there should 
be a minimum of competition between private and 
state effort in doing so. The expansion of state insti- 
tutions or the creation of new ones should, there- 
fore, be for the purpose of meeting clearly demon- 
strated needs. It should be to fill in gaps left by the 
private institutions. 

Perhaps it should be explained here that all insti- 
tutions of higher learning, both private and public, 
in New York state are members of the University 
of the State of New York (an organization that 
should not be confused with the new State Uni- 
versity of New York). The commissioner of educa- 
tion is president of the university, and the Board 
of Regents is its policy forming and governing body. 
The private institutions have the freedom from 
governmental interference and control that is usual 
to such institutions, but they are subject to some 
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supervision from the regents. The regents charter 
colleges and universities and thus, initially, pass 
judgment upon the purposes and the proposed pro- 
gram of the incorporators. Amendments to the char- 
ters likewise are granted by the regents. The 
curriculums of the colleges and professional schools 
need the approval of the State Education Depart- 
ment if the graduates of these courses are to be 
eligible to become licensed in the various profes- 
sions in the state. The different kinds of degrees 
which may be given in the state and by specific 
institutions are defined by the regents. Because of 
this general supervisory work in higher education, 
the members of the Board of Regents become well 
acquainted with the colleges and universities of the 
state. Having under their general control the man- 
agement of the state institutions, they are thus in 
position to see the whole picture of higher educa- 
tion and to coordinate the planning that is done. 

Incidentally, the Board of Regents also supervises 
all other levels of education, which provides anothe1 
element of coordination and integration for edu- 
cation. 


ie NEEDS of youth in the state seem least well 
cared for by existing institutions in the two years 
immediately following high school. The proposal 
for new community colleges to help meet this need 
will be discussed later. 

There is also evidence that at least a couple of 
the geographical areas are not sufficiently well sup- 
plied with four year colleges of liberal arts. The 
commission recommended that in such cases the 
state should establish institutions or assist local com 
munities to do so. 

As time goes on, there may be need for the state 
to supply new professional schools. For example, 
there is some indication of a need for an additional 
state college of veterinary medicine. There is evi 
dence of a shortage of trained personnel in the field 
of social welfare. 

Looking toward further supplementation of the 
work of the private institutions, the commission 
adopted a second principle: that the state should 
give assurance that in each major area of learning 
there shall be at least one genuinely strong educa- 
tional program. If this strength is supplied by pri- 
vate institutions, then the state need take no action. 
If, however, because of lack of adequate financial 
support or for other reasons, the private institution 
or institutions in a given field cannot maintain 
genuinely high standards and adequate scope of 
program, the state should then provide institutions 
or programs for the purpose. Or, if there is a field 
that is not sufficiently covered by other institutions, 
the state should launch a new college for the partic 


ular purpose. An illustration of the latter case was 
the initiation three years ago of the State College of 
Industrial and Labor Relations, located as one of 
the contract colleges at Cornell University. 


A STEP in the direction of applying the above prin- 
ciple would be the establishment of two state medi- 
cal education centers. Within New York state there 
are nine medical schools, three dental schools, and 
over 100 schools of nursing. ‘The medical schools 
are all good in quality and some of them are out- 
standing. The dental schools are good, but insufh- 
cient in capacity to meet the needs of the state. The 
schools of nursing vary considerably in quality, and 
there are probably too few college-related schools, 
Whether there is need for additional medical 
schools is a controversial question, but the demand 
from student applicants is not being met, and there 
appear definitely to be shortages of professional 
personnel in some areas of medicine, such as psy- 
chiatry and public health. The primary concern for 
the future of medical education, however, lies in the 
financial problem. Some of the schools of medicine 
have budgets that are small relative to the job to be 
done, and all of them are faced with increasing costs 
on a scale which makes it increasingly difficult for 
private philanthropy to meet the needs. It is pro- 
posed, then, that the state should establish the two 
new centers, either as new institutions or by taking 
over one or two of the existing ones. 

Before proceeding to describe further the commis- 
sion’s recommendations, it is necessary to define 
another principle that was relied upon by it: the 
principle that it is the business of the state to help 
see that young people have genuine equality of 
opportunity in higher education. In approaching 
the problem of inequalities of opportunity, the 
commission made studies of the barriers which exist 
for young people who desire to go to college. These 
were Classified as four in type: financial, geographi- 
cal, minority group, and academic. In New York 
state, all these barriers exist, in more or less degree, 
and for at least some young people, as they doubt- 
less do in every state. 

Because of the extensive reliance of the state in 
the past—outside of New York City where there are 
four large municipal colleges—on private colleges, 
the financial barrier possibly is larger in New York 
than in many states. A study of the commission indi- 
cates that a student from a high income family 
New York state has about two and one-half times 
the chance of going to college as does one from a 
low income family. Indeed, it appears that a slightly 
larger percent of students whose high school record 
is in the lower half of their class, but whose families 
have annual incomes of $9,000 and above, go to 
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college than go from the top quarter of the high 
school class when the family has an income below 
$5,000. 

There appears to be a correlation between the dis- 
tance students live from a college and the number 
who attend. The effective commuting distance in 
New York state is about ten miles. Some students 
commute up to twenty-five miles. Whether or not a 
student commutes is not wholly dependent upon 
the number of miles he lives from the college, but 

also upon the presence or absence of good transpor- 

tation. However, it can be asserted that a college 
open to the young people of a community will 
attract students from that community up to a rea- 
sonable commuting distance. Communities with 
such colleges generally send about twice as many of 
their young people to college as do those that lack 
the facilities 


Ix New York state there is some evidence of dis- 
crimination by colleges and universities against 
applicants for admission who belong to minority 
groups. The discrimination is spotty. Many colleges 
do not discriminate at all. It is clear, however, that 
generally speaking, Jewish students in New York 
state are not able to attend the college of their 
choice to the same degree as are non-Jewish stu- 
dents. However, a larger proportion of Jewish youth 
actually do go to college than of non-Jewish youth. 
More Negro youth of New York attend college out- 
side of the state than in it, but this seems to be 
largely their own choice. Negro students appear to 
have a special difficulty in getting admitted to medi- 
cal schools. 

The academic barriers that exist in the state 
appear to be two in type: those instances where 
existing facilities simply are not sufficient to meet 
the needs of the youth, and instances where existing 
curriculums are not sufficiently diversified to meet 
the needs of all students. An example of the former 
is in New York City, where the colleges of the City 
of New York, being free of tuition and located near 
the homes of the students, receive such large num- 
bers of applications from youth that they can admit 
students only from the top twenty per cent of the 
high school classes. An instance of the second type 
is the slowness with which New York and other 
eastern states have developed two-year curriculums 
for the training of technicians in the various sub- 
professions. 

With the objective of reducing or eliminating 
these barriers, the commission made several addi- 
tional recommendations. For one thing, it proposed 
that the future development should follow the past 
example of establishing new institutions through- 
out the state on a decentralized plan. The aim is to 


get institutions located near the homes of studenis. 
The cost of room and board today is such a large 
factor in the total cost of going to college that it is 
a major assistance to the student if the educational 
facilities provided are where he can live at home 
while attending college. This does not mean that 
living at home is preferable to living on a college 
campus. It does mean that this plan of future devel- 
opment is aimed at making higher education more 
available to youth who heretofore have not been 
able to afford to go to college at all or to remain in 
college for a full course of study. 

Thus the decentralized system helps to solve the 
financial and geographical barriers. If these institu- 
tions are public, with free tuition or low tuition 
charges, the educational programs are brought 
within reach of still additional young people with 
limited finances. A local college, too, can serve the 
needs of many students who desire to attend on a 
part-time basis. Public institutions of this sort some- 
times have more part-time than full-time students. 


Pisin recommendation aimed especially at 
overcoming the academic barrier was that most of 
these decentralized colleges, to be called community 
colleges, should have two-year courses of study, com- 
posed both of general and technical education but 
aimed primarily to meet the needs of students who 
desire only one or two years of technical training. 
The curriculums would be based upon surveys of 
the occupational opportunities of the region. The 
college then would meet not only the needs of youth 
of the community but those of the industries and 
institutions as well. That is the reason for the name 
“community colleges.” 

Based upon a study of the long-time trends in 
high school and college enrollments, the commission 
estimated that by 1960 there would be 320,000 stu- 
dents in post-high-school institutions in the state. 
This compares with 314,000 in 1948. The commis- 
sion estimated that if a considerable number of the 
community colleges were established, they would 
largely provide the additional facilities required to 
care for the increasing enrolment and to replace the 
temporary facilities now in use. New York already 
is nearly sufficiently supplied for the near future 
with four-year colleges of liberal arts to meet the 
needs of students desiring and qualified for the four- 
year courses. 

As a further effort to reduce the financial barrier, 
especially in attending four-year private colleges, or 
in transferring from two-year public colleges to the 
upper years of the four-year private colleges, the 
commission proposed a substantial additional pro- 
gram of state scholarships. 

(Continued on Page 52) 











Accident Prevention Education 


By RupotreH F. KInG 
Registrar of Motor Vehicles, 
Comn 1 ealth oO} Massac huse its 


HEN I was appointed registrar of motor 
vehicles in July 1944, our accident preven 
had faded 


started to ¢ xpand 


educational out 


We 


ind improve the program, working In « lose coopera 


tion program 


during the wat immediately 
tion with the State Department of Education. We 
established two divisions, one group receiving spe 
cialized training in the techniques necessary for ou 
Satety 


Education; the other group in our high schools spe 


concentrating on 


primary-school age group 


cializing in Driver Education and Training 


Che personnel was care fully selected and spec ially 
he Center Safety 


trained in institutes set up by tiie for 


Education of New York University, the American 
Automobile Association, and Northeastern Univer 
sity in Boston. 

In the primary schools we have nine “‘safety 
instructors,” working on a full time schedule. Then 


programs open with a talk adjusted to the age group 
before them, and are concluded with sound motion 
pictures. The latter includes a short talk on accident 
prevention by the governor of the commonwealth, 
the The 


a one minute instruction, followed by 


who introduces registrar. registrar con- 
tinues with 
the latest sound movies available on the subject of 
highway accident prevention. The registrar’s safety 
rules and suitable safety material are distributed to 
each group. 

Our safety instructors present sev ral programs in 
the schools daily, and are available upon request 
adult 


were presented to total audiences that exceeded 


for meetings. During 1948, 3,000 programs 


600,000. 

In the promotion of driver education and train 
ing three men are assigned, full time, interviewing 
school superintendents and high school principals 
Chey hold daily conferences with teachers and sue 
gest ways of establishing a classroom course in drive 
training or integrating it with a regular course of 
conducted at 


cred 


study. Teacher training institutes are 
Northeastern 
allowed for teachers studying for ce grecs 


with 
The 


Department of Education offers university extension 


University in Boston, it 


Stat 


to becom«e 
More 
drive 


courses to teachers who desir instructors 


in driver education classes than 225 high 


schools have established a education class 


room course. Students completing it with a satis 
factory mark the 
registrar that may be presented to a motor vehicl 


receive a certificate signed by 


inspector when applying for licenses to drive. That 
part of the examination for a license relating to the 
motor vehicle laws is waived upon presentation of 
the certificate. 

Many that 
training should be used in connection with class 
room instruction. We have worked out a plan in 
conjunction with the State Department of Edu 
the Massachusetts State Automobile 
Association that will make 
available for behind-the-wheel training. Under this 


educators believe behind-the-wheel 


cation and 


Dealers automobiles 
program any high school may receive a new auto 
mobile, free of charge, from a local dealer, provided 
it has a classroom course in driver education and a 
qualified instructor. Teachers are certified by my 
department as qualified to teach this course. 

Thirty-five high schools have taken advantage of 
this offer of a free automobile for behind-the-wheel 
training. The only expense that must be borne by 
the local high school is the cost of insurance, instal- 
lation of a dual control mechanism, and incidental 
maintenance costs. 

High schools with a classroom course of driver 
automobile for 
behind-the-wheel instruction receive special con- 
sideration from the registry of motor vehicles. When 


education and a dual control 


a class has completed its courses, an inspector from 
the registry is sent to the high school and the stu- 
dents in the class are examined for their licenses to 
drive at the school. This procedure makes the 
examination for a driver’s license a regular part of 


the high school course. 


©), R 


which starts in the first grade of school and con 


accident prevention educational program, 


is closely inte erated 


with our over-all Public Relations program. 


tinues through high school, 

We have an educational display used in depart- 
ment store windows throughout the commonwealth. 
We have a special exhibit designed for fairs, con- 
ventions and expositions. In the main lobby of our 
headquarters at 100 Nashua Street, Boston, display 
material, changed daily, is always on exhibit. At 
our 20 branch offices smaller displays are exhibited. 

We encourage art supervisors in the school system 
to obtain through their art classes children’s inter- 

(Continued on Page 46) 








Direct Legislation in 1948 


HE ELECTORATE in numerous states voted on a wide 
range of issues in the last general election, with 
some very interesting results. The picture of the 
states as experimental laboratories for working out varied 
ideas repeated itself in the popular decisions. Some states 
will now attempt to broaden and enlarge their social s¢ 
watch the 
will try 


while others will experiments 


curity systems 


number to improve 


being effected elsewhere. A 
labor relations by restricting unions; others have decided 
to avoid restrictive measures at present, while enlarging 
the sphere of mediation. A portion of the states feel that 
highway construction and building expansion are im 


mediate and urgent problems today, while others are 


postponing construction pending definite evidence that 


inflationary propulsions are quieting down. Some have 


World War II 


lecessary to reject such proposals. 


bonuses for veterans of whilk 
felt 
This experimental featur 
eulogized by a great judicial stylist, Justice Oliver Wen 
dell Holmes. To him it was important not to 


except under the absolute compulsion of the 


Constitution “the of 
that an important part of the community desires, in the 


ratified 
others have it 1 


of our federal system was 


extremely 


intertere 


with making social experiments 


insulated chambers afforded by the several states.” 
We may see the interplay of these social experiments 
by noting various of the initiative and referendum pro 


posals and the c nstitutional amendments which wert 
rejected or approved in the recent election 
7 ni fy , 
Five states—Arizona, California, Michigan, New Mexi 
co, and Texas—adopted constitutional amendments to 


make specific the proper succession to the gubernatorial 
chair in of death or disability of the governor or 


governor-elect. This no doubt was prompted by the con 


Cast 


fusion which existed temporarily in Georgia when the 
governo! died before taking office. In general, the 
amendments provide that in case of the death or disa 
bility of vovernor-elect, the lieutenant governor-elect 
shall succeed to But Arizona a 
amendment was approved stating that, in event of the 


] 
elect 


the 
office in constitutional 
governor’s death, resignation, or disability, the secretary 
if holding office by election, shall succeed to the 


covernor. If the secretary of state does not hold 


ot state, 
office ol 
his office by election, the attorney general, if elected, suc 
ceeds, followed by other specified officers. 

[he people in Maryland passed an amendment pro 
viding that a person popularly elected twice in succes 
vovernor “shall be ineligible to succeed himself 
for the 


said two consecutive popular elective terms.” 


sion as 
as governo! term immediately following the sec 
ond of the 
A New Mexico amendment provided for a term of four 
years for state executive officers, and ineligibility for re 
election until another four years have passed. 

A number of important decisions were made in the 
personnel field. Arizona approved a_ constitutional 
amendment to permit cities to employ non-residents as 
city managers. It passed an act to create a state civil 
service system. This establishes a civil service board with 
powers to classify all positions in the state civil service, 


43 


set rates of compensation, and determine candidates’ 
qualifications by competitive examination. It furthe 
provides for administration of the board’s powers by a 
state personnel officer. The Arizona electorate also ap 
proved a merit system council to supervise personnel 
matters on a merit basis for patrolmen in the highway 
department. It set up a public employees retirement fund 
to provide retirement, disability, and death benefits for 
oficers and employees of the state and its political sub- 
divisions. The fund is to be established July 1, 1949, 
effective as of that date. 

The people of Texas ratified an 
tuting salaries for fees with respect to sheriffs, constables, 
and deputies. In Washington an amendment was passed 
repealing the section which makes a county officer in- 
eligible to hold his office more than two terms in succes 


amendment substi 


sion. But in Alabama an amendment allowing the legis 


lature to fix salaries of such officials tax assessors, 


sheriffs, probate judges, and tax collectors was turned 


as 


down. 


islatures 


Leg 


Continuing the trend to increase the compensation of 
legislators, the people of Florida, Kansas, Michigan and 
Washington, approved plans for raising legislative sal 
aries and expense allowances. In Florida the legislators 
will receive $10 a day during sessions, plus $7.50 for daily 
subsistence, and a mileage rate of 714c a mile. The Kan 
sas plan raises salaries to $5 a day for each regular and 
special session, not to exceed $300 for a regular or $150 
for a special session. In addition, legislators are allowed 
$7 a day for expenses, plus 15c a mile while in necessary 
travel. 

In New Mexico the legislature was empowered to set 
salaries for legislative employees at the beginning of 
each session. This replaces the present constitutional 
limitation on their salaries. 

Reapportionment was an important issue in several 
states. A constitutional amendment to reapportion thé 
state senate was defeated in California. Texas, on the 
other hand, approved a plan for redistricting the state 
for purposes of representation in the legislature; in cas¢ 
the legislature fails to redistrict according to the con- 
stitutional mandate after each federal decennial census, 
a board of designated officials is ordered to perform the 
redistricting function; if it refuses to do so, it can be 
mandamused by the state supreme court. 

Some states took action to permit the legislature to 
call for special legislative sessions. In Arizona, it was 
provided, a two-thirds vote of the two houses can direct 
the governor to call a special session at which the sub- 
jects considered shall not be limited. In New Mexico 
three-fifths of each house can now certify an emergency 
to the governor, and is empowered to call a special ses 
sion if the governor fails to do so. 

At least three states voted on the issue of constitutional 
conventions. A simple majority of those voting on the 
question approved in Michigan a convention for revi 
sion of the constitution. However, there is some doubt 
as to the effectiveness of the vote, since it is contended 
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that a majority of those voting in the election is required 


n order to hold the convention At the same time, Min 


nesota defeated an amendment to permit two-thirds of 
: 


to call a constitutional convention wit! 


referendum. New Hampshire 


the legislatur« 
ut a popular ratifying 
yn the other hand, defeated one requiring a popula 


referendum for holding a constitutional convention every 

ht years instead of the present seven 

The people of Maryland amended their ynstitution 
o provide for annual instead of biennial sessions of 
legislature in odd-numbered year Regular sions will 
now be held in even-numbered years, but primarily fo 
the purpose of enacting an annual budget and 
more than thirty day 

Tax. and Fi 

Che attempt to earmark motor vehicl ind motor fu 
revenue for highway purposes rained some adherent 
und was rejected by other states. Massachusetts was add 


to the list of states which, by constitutional amendme: 
dedicates revenue from fees. excises, and license taxes on 
motor vehicles or fuels to highway uses only. A similai 
umendment did not win approval in Florida. Minne 
ota defeated an amendment which would have appo1 
tioned the income from the petroleum tax on the basi 
of 50 per cent to the trunk highway fund and 50 pet 
cent to the state road and bridge fund 

In the election Texas joined the states which now hav 
ibolished the state property tax. Effective January 1 
1951, ad valorem property taxes no longer can be used 
for the state’s general purposes 

In the income tax field, Oregon passed a bill raising 
the personal exemption to $750 for a single person and 
$:,,00 for a married head of a family. The New Hamp 
shire electorate rejected a proposal empowering the 
legislature to levy a graduated and progressive tax on 


inherited property. It also defeated an effort to allow 


the legislature to tax public utilities on the generation 
or sale of electric energy 

Colorado became the twenty-sixth state to lega 
pari-mutuel betting at horse races. Its act creat i Colo 


} 


rado Racing Commission, to be appointed by the gover 


nor, with power to regulate ind license race meets. Five 


percent of gross betting receipts will go to the state, four 


fifths of which is to be credited to the general fund and 
one-fifth for administration 

Other measures adopted in the tax field included a 
constitutional amendment in Michigan increasing the 


period of the local property tax limitation to twenty 


years and a Texas amendment permitting husband ind 


wite to partition their community property Dy written 
agreement without prejudice to the rights of existing 
creditors. Maryland removed a provision which required 
that any bequest for religious purposes must have th 
specific consent of the legislature. 

Bond issues for veterans’ bonuses and road construc 
tion were also major factors in the election. lowa ap 
proved $85 million in bonus bonds: South Dakota, $eo 
million; and Washington, $100 million. The voters in 
Louisiana approved a $120 million issue, half of which 
would be devoted to the veterans’ bonus and half to 
build and maintain bridges and causeways. Fifty million 
dollars in road bonds were granted by the West Virginia 


electorate. Total bond issues of $6 million were approved 


in Rhode Island to develop state airports and expand 
the school building program. 

A number of states defeated proposals for new bond 
ssues. California turned down a $100 million issue in 
housing bonds; New Jersey rejected $50 million of build- 
ing bonds and $15 million in transit bonds; Oregon 
failed to pass a proposed $38 million in bonus but ap- 
proved the issue of reforestation obligations. 


Educ ation 


Various reforms in state educational organization 
ere effected at the election 
school district act providing for a board of five to ad- 


Arkansas passed a new 


minister the act in each county district. The measure 
compels the board to ensure that every child is as close 
is possible to an accredited elementary and high school. 

By a two-to-one majority Colorado voters approved an 
umendment calling for an elective state board of educa- 
tion, to serve without compensation except for expenses. 
Che board is to appoint the state commissioner of edu- 

ition, thus removing the state superintendency from 
politics. 

In Idaho two constitutional amendments were passed 
relevant to educational organization. The first eliminated 
the superintendent of public instruction as an officer 
whose qualifications are prescribed by the state consti 
tution. ‘The other removed county superintendents as 
elective officials. Legislation already had been enacted 
for their appointment by county boards of education 
and passage of this amendment makes it operative. 

In Arkansas the General Assembly was granted power 
tu provide for support of the common schools by general 
law, including an annual per capita tax of $1.00 assessed 
on every male inhabitant in the state over twenty-one. 
School districts were authorized to levy taxes for school 
maintenance and construction; the school board may de- 
termine the amount of tax needed, subject to ratification 
by the community. 


Labor Relations 


Che people of Massachusetts rejected three proposals 
restricting union activity. The first was a right-to-work 
measure; the second called for a secret ballot and annual 
union elections; the third prohibited strikes unless rati- 
fied by a majority of the entire union membership. In 
Maine, two proposals enacting right-to-work laws also 
were defeated, as was a constitutional amendment re- 
quiring the open shop in New Mexico. 

However, the Arizona voters approved an enabling 
ict to prohibit compulsion upon a person to join a 
labor union or strike against his will. It prohibits conspir- 
acies to violate the act, provides that any person injured 
or threatened can obtain injunctive relief, and permits 
any violator of the act to be sued for damages. 

“Feather-bedding” was restricted in California. The 
Public Utilities Commission is empowered to prescribe 
the number of brakemen to be used on railroad trains 
and prohibits “feather-bed” practices in employment of 
brakemen on them. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Act of Arkansas was 
amended to provide increased benefits to injured em- 
ployees. The amendment raises maximum weekly bene- 
fits from $20 to $25 per week and increases the total 
maximum benefit allowed from $7,000 to $8,000. It also 
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provides for payment of attorney’s fees in addition to 
compensation on all controverted amounts. 


Voting Regulations 


Qualifications for voting were broadened and re- 
stricted by different states. Rhode Island joined the states 
which allow the shut-in sick and physically infirm the 
same absentee ballot privileges as persons actually absent 
from the state on election days; the law also extended to 
all absentee voters the right to vote for municipal and 
state officers. In Oregon a constitutional amendment was 
passed permitting all citizens residing at least six months 
in a school district to vote in all school district elections 
if able to read and write English. Under the previous 
amendment only property owners or those holding stock 
in stock-paying corporations were able to vote on bond 
or tax issues. California amended its law to require 
fifty-four days’ precinct residence instead of forty as a 
prerequisite for voting. But a proposal in Mississippi in- 
sisting that citizens must be of “good moral character” 
in the opinion of election commissioners was defeated 
by the people. 

Arkansas ratified an enactment making the holding of 
all elections the direct responsibility of the political par- 
ties. The act provides for majority and minority party 
representation on a state board of commissioners and at 
all voting precincts. A second amendment which Ar- 
kansas voters approved authorized the general assembly 
to pass laws for registration of voters prior to general, 
special, and primary elections, “and to require that the 
right to vote at any such election shall depend upon such 
previous registration.” 

North Carolina adopted a constitutional amendment 
which states that the results of local special elections on 
bond or tax issues will be determined by a majority of 
those voting instead of a majority of all qualified voters. 


Veterans’ Bonuses 


Six states—Indiana, Iowa, Louisiana, Minnesota, South 
Dakota, and Washington—approved bonuses for veterans 
of World War II, while four states—Missouri, Nebraska, 
Oregon, and Wisconsin—failed to ratify bonus legislation. 

In Iowa, Louisiana, South Dakota, and Washington 
provisions of the acts, including benefits and methods of 
financing, were set forth in the proposed bills. Thus 
Washington will pay its veterans $10 a month for do- 
mestic service and $15 a month for overseas duty during 
the period from December 7, 1941, to September 2, 1945. 
lo provide the funds the electorate authorized issuance 
of $100 million in bonds, to be retired by proceeds of 
the tobacco tax. 

Iowa will now be able to incur an indebtedness of $85 
million to pay its war veterans $10 a month for domestic 
service and $12.50 a month for foreign service between 
September 16, 1940, and September 2, 1945. Additional 
compensation will be made available for disabled vet 
erans. The bill provides for a direct annual tax to pay 
off the incurred obligations. 

In the Indiana and Minnesota bonus measures no 
specific terms and conditions were laid out. It is now up 
to the state legislatures to enact a bill if any see fit. The 
Minnesota amendment approved by the voters merely 
authorizes the state to pay a bonus at any time to vet- 
erans of World War II, to levy taxes for that purpose, 


and to contract debts when and if it enacts a soldier’s 
bonus bill. 
Welfare 

Results of proposals for altering old age assistance 
programs are of major significance in the welfare field. 
One of the most important enactments was an expanded 
old age assistance law passed by the voters of Oregon. It 
directs the legislature to appropriate on a continuing 
basis sufficient funds to pay each needy female citizen 
of Oregon sixty years of age, and each male citizen sixty- 
five years of age, a minimum monthly pension of $50. 
The bill also provides that these needy aged be furnished 
proper hospital and medical care and. that there be provi- 
sion for decent burials. Liens are forbidden during the 
pensioner’s life, and need is defined as applying to any 
person of age receiving an income less than $50 a month. 

In California approval was granted to increase the 
amount of payments to the aged and blind. Maximum 
aid was raised from $60 to $75 a month for old age pen- 
sioners, and from $75 to $85 for the blind. Age and 
residence requirements were lowered, and increased in- 
come and property tax exemptions were permitted to 
recipients of aged and blind aid. The law creates a lien 
against the state treasury for the cost of aid and admin- 
istration, thus giving the aged and the blind first call on 
the state’s finances. 

The electorate in Washington approved legislation to 
provide a “minimum standard of living of $60 a month 
for needy senior citizens and needy blind.” It establishes 
uniform standards of eligibility and amounts of assistance 
for all categories of public assistance, provides for addi- 
tional care and funeral benefits, abolishes all previous 
lien provisions, and calls for an appropriation of $6.5 
million. 

A number of other measures dealing with health, hous- 
ing, and the family were approved by the voters. North 
Dakota granted approval to a constitutional amendment 
levying a one mill tax on property for development and 
maintenance of the North Dakota State Medical Center. 
South Carolina accepted an amendment which elimi- 
nates the prohibition on divorces in that state and substi- 
tuted particular grounds on which divorces may be 
ae Local Legislation 

Home rule for counties came up before the voters of 
Washington and was approved by them in a constitu- 
tional amendment. Ten percent of the electorate of any 
county, by signing petitions, can initiate a charter move- 
ment. The county commissioners are given authority to 
take the lead by calling for a charter election. 

A second Washington amendment, also approved, pro- 
vided for future city-county consolidation. It permits 
“formation, under a charter, of combined city and county 
municipal corporations having a population of 300,000 
or more.”” This formation requires a.majority vote of the 
qualified electors of the area to be included in the con- 
solidation. 

Texas approved an amendment authorizing counties 
to provide workmen’s compensation insurance for county 
employees. ; 
Liquor Legislation 

After sixty-eight years the voters of Kansas repealed 
their prohibition amendment. The question of liquor 
control is now in the hands of the legislature, which may 
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regulate, license, or tax the manufacture of liquor. How- 
ever, the bill prohibits the open saloon. 

Washington voted to permit sale of liquor by the drink 
in hotels and places with restaurant facilities, but a 
similar proposal was defeated in Oregon 

In California, Colorado, North Dakota, and South Da- 
kota various local option and sales proposals were de 
feated. 

Miscellaneous 

Massachusetts has now joined the states which have 
approved the two-term limitation on the President's 
office as an amendment to the United States Constitution. 

A number of important laws dealing with civil liberties 
were adopted in three states. Maryland approved a con 
stitutional amendment which declares: “No person who 
is a member of an organization that advocates the over 
throw of the government of the United States or of the 
State of Maryland 


eligible to hold any office, be it elective or Ippointive 


through force or violence, shall be 


or any other position of profit or trust in the govern- 
ment or in the administration of the business of this 
state, or of any county, municipality, or other political 
subdivision of this state.” Michigan adopted a measure 
to regulate and control the operation of foreign agencies 
acting within the state. Maine included in its constitu- 
tion an amendment stating that “the right of free speech 
shall not be abridged.” 

This review of direct legislation approved or defeated 
in the recent general election provides evidence of the 
different needs inherent in our federal system and of 
the varied measures which are required. Each state seeks 
to solve its problems within its own historical and cul- 
tural environment, while at the same time watching the 
results of action in other states. It then may absorb the 
experiences of other states by including them within its 
own legal system, or rejecting them as unsuitable for its 
purposes. Thus continues the time-honored laboratory 
1 our federal system 





Accident Prevention Education 
(Continued from Page 42) 

pretations of safety rules. Their original drawings 
are featured in our displays and exhibits. 

Musical directors in the schools encourage chil 
dren to write original safety parodies that are 
adapted to popular song tunes. This teaching tech 
nique was originated years ago by our safety instruc 
tors. Children’s safety parodies occupy a prominent 
place in the exhibits 

Our extensive radio educational program ts also 
integrated with school activities. Children’s plays 
and songs are arranged for special broadcasts on 
forty radio stations, supplementing our regula 
weekly radio broadcasts and daily spot announce 
ments. 

Outdoor advertisers make a generous contribu 
tion of illuminated "24 sheet post r’’ outdoor adve1 
tising boards, carrying a special seasonal message 
from the registry. These messages are directed to 
pedestrians, the school age group, and operators 

Our bi-monthly publication, “The Massachusetts 
Motor Vehicle Spotlight,” devotes many pages to 
school activities, featuring the organization of bicy 
cle clubs, schoolboy patrols, and safe walking clubs. 
All publicity outlets are on ou mailing list. We 
distributed two million pieces of accident preven- 
tion literature, produced by us and donated by 
interested agencies, in 1948. One hundred thousand 
posters are distributed to schools and commercial 
fleet groups annually. 

Over-all expenditure in our accident prevention 
educational effort in 1948 exceeded one million 
dollars, contributed by interested agencies 

The program is paying dividends in a steady 
reduction in accidents in the school age group. A 
careful analysis reveals that driver education and 


training is followed by a reduction in the numbe1 
of accidents in the age groups exposed to this form 
of instruction. 

A special effort is being made to reduce accident 
Unfortu 


nately it is true that many parents of large families 


frequency in the pre-school age group. 


are not members of clubs or associations that have 
an opportunity to see and hear our programs. They 
are too busy with their own family problems to 
indulge in social activities. We have enlisted the 
active support of the Parent-Teacher Association 
and the Grange, however, and their members are 
assisting us in our educational effort to reach the 
parents of the pre-school group by house to house 
canvasses in their neighborhoods. We hope this pro 
eram will bring the desired results. 

Pedestrian accidents claim as their victims an 
increasing number of citizens of advanced years. We 
are directing special educational programs which, 
we hope, will be effective in acquainting them with 
the dangers of highways to walkers. 

Analytical studies in our statistical division reveal 
that accident frequency is reduced in proportion to 
the public support we succeed in arousing through 
public relations channels. In Massachusetts we have 
more than one million registrations and more than 
a million and a half licensed operators. Our high- 
way system is not modern. Increasing tax rates on 
a state level preclude the possibility of any substan- 
tial increase in police forces. We are receiving excel- 
lent cooperation from the judiciary. We shall con- 
tinue to expand the highway accident prevention 
educational program. It is our sincere hope that the 
public support aroused by this educational effort 
will continue. We are confident that this effort to 
make the accident problem a personal one will be 
reflected by a continued reduction in accident fre- 
quency on the highways of the commonwealth. 
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State Responsibility 

(Continued from Page 35) 
will be much less damaging to the concept of home 
rule than that supervision accompaning specific 
grants and carried on by line agencies over their 
counterparts on the lower level. It in no way lessens 
the control of the responsible executive and legisla- 
tive bodies over subordinates and their activities. If 
there is any effect in this respect it is to strengthen 
these local officials by assuring them of the tools to 
effectuate their authority and carry out their pub- 
lic responsibility. Such agencies of comprehensive 
supervision, in dealing not with bits of government 
but with those responsible for local government 
in toto, will be conscious of the proper sphere of 
local self-government. 

The over-all state supervisory agency could easily 
be made aware of local self-government and home 
rule, if it were not already so informed. Line agen- 
cies with interests exceeding their 
knowledge and concern for government as a whole 
will pay little attention to governmental concepts. 
Their local counterparts will not stand up for 
local rights to the detriment of their professional 
advancement. Steps should be taken to safeguard 


prof ssional 


the re sponsibilitic s of state officials and close a pres 
ent 2 


> 


ap in our system of responsible covernment. 


>) a ¢ 
Public Health 
(Continued from Page 38) 

tests and unusual examinations rather than to at 
tempt to expand the small facilities of this nature 
in each local health departm«e nt. Another central- 
ized service is the provision of tabulating services. 
The state department can more easily establish a 
bank of 


through which may be processed all of the reports 


machines and experienced operators 


of each small local unit. The number of examples 
of this type of centralized activity is limited only 
by the number and size of the local units and the 
variety of problems to be faced. In each instance, 
however, it must never be forgotten that such cen- 
tralized activities are available as services to the 
local unit and are not ends in themselves. 
Finally, the state department of health should be 
in a position, with state appropriation, to provide 
supplementation to local health unit budgets. Chan- 
neling such assistance through the state department 
is an improvement over the direct subsidy which is 
purely a return of tax money collected by the state 
to the local unit of government, since it permits 
stimulation of good local public health practices 
and because it allows consideration of other factors 
than population in the re-allocation of money. Most 
allocation formulae, and there are at present ten 
states which have developed this progressive method 


of determining the extent of local assistance, take 
into consideration not only population but the ex- 
tent of public health problems, the financial ability 
of local units to match funds, and local financial 
need or their inability to match. 

In states where no or insufficient appropriations 
are available for financial assistance to local areas, 
the state department has, at least, the responsibility 
of re-allocation of federal grants-in-aid made to the 
states for specified public health activities. 

The question of control of local government by 
state government, or for that matter of state govern- 
ment by federal government, by virtue of financial 
assistance, is a sensitive point. The potentiality ob- 
viously is there, but such control should certainly 
be restricted to the minimum necessary to insure 
that the funds allotted are expended in an efficient 
manner and toward the purpose for which intended. 
Methods of operation should be determined by the 
local administrator, but just as he assumes author- 
ity, so, too, should he assume responsibility for 
accepting consultative services available to him 
when it is obvious that they are sound and appli- 
cable to his jurisdiction. 

Writing from the state point of view, the federal 
responsibility in public health appears to be closely 
identical in its relationship to the states with the 
states’ responsibilities in relation to the local units: 
the provision of the third line of defense, integra- 
tion of interstate and common problems, the estab- 
lishment of certain very specialized, centralized ac- 
tivities, and financial assistance from the broadest 
tax base. 

Public health is a dynamic program and its con- 
tent changes as research discovers new facts and as 
the needs of the population evolve. At the present 
time it has many basic needs. It has need of more 
trained personnel, of more adequate facilities, of 
greater financial assistance, and of more efficient or- 
ganization of its administrative structure. Last and 
most important of all, it needs, very badly, under- 
standing on the part of the general public as to 
what it is and what it is intended to do. This last 
is really an entry to the solution of all the other 
basic needs. One of our foremost figures in public 
health today has recently said, “[It is necessary] to 
convince the business world that we are not just 
‘do-gooders’ used as a term of opprobrium, but that 
preventive medicine is interested in increasing the 
per capita wealth of the community, as well as in- 
creasing the well-being of all the people.” ? Studies 
have demonstrated that effective public health pro- 
grams can save their own economic cost many times 
over as well as provide for the people a “condition 
of physical, mental, and social well-being and not 
the mere absence of disease or infirmity.” 





2Sabin, Florence R., M.D., F.A.P.H.A.: “The Ailments of 
Health Departments.” A.J.P.H. 1948, Vol. 38, p. 1508. 
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G the G Ge Stat 
Alabama $ 6,000 $ 5.700 85.700 §$ 4800 S()a 
Arizona 10.000 L800 6,000 6.000 None 
Arkansas 10,000 5,000 6,000 5.000 2.500 
California 95.000 10.000 16.000 2 000 12.000 
Colorado 10.000 1 200) 7 000 & 000 1 800 
Connecticut 12 000 6.000 10.000 6.000 1 500 
Delaware 7,500 6,500 7.000 [Qa 
Florida 12.000 6.500 9 000 9 000 None 
Georgia 2 O00 7.500 7.500 7.500 2 000 
Idaho 7.500 1000 1 O00 500 
Illinois 2 O00 7 740 9 000 9 000 5 000 
Indiana 8.000 7.200 7.500 7.500 6.000 
lowa 2,000 5.500 7.000 6.000 2 000 
Kansas § O00 tL O00 5.000 1000 900 
Kentucky 10,000 5.000 5.000 5.000 15 
Louisiana 12.000 10.000 8 O00 5.000 
Maine 10.000 6.000 6.000 Jone 
Maryland 500 6.000 8 000 2 000 None 
Massachusetts 20.000 7.300 10.000 8.000 6.000 
Michigan »? 500 8 250) 12.500 12.500 5.900 
Minnesota 12.000 7.000 9.000 7.800 2 000 
Mississippi 10,000 6,000 8,500 7,500 1.000 
Missouri 10.000 S 7) 7.500 7.500 7.500 
Montana 7 500 1200 1500 1 200 | Da 
Nebraska 10.000 5.000 5.000 1.744 
Nevada 7,600 1200 » H00 1 800 1.600 
New Hampshire 6,000 1500 7,000 6,000 None 
New Jersey 2) 000 10.000 5.000 10.000 None 
New Mexico 10.000 8 000 6.000 2a 
New York 25,000 16.500 20.000 15.000 10.000 
North Carolina 15,000 6,000 8 400 7.500 2 100 
North Dakota 6,000 } 660 5.000 300 1.000 
Ohio 13.000 6.500 8 500 8 500 t O00 
Oklahoma 6.500 t 800 6.000 3 000 1.000 
Oregon 10.000 6,600" 7.500 7.500 None 
Pennsylvania 18.000 “ 12,000 10,000 8 000 
Rhode Island 15.000 5000 8.500 6.500 2 500 
South Carolina 7,500 5,200 6,000 6,000 1.000 
South Dakota 8,500 1 200 6.300 t 800 2 000 
Tennessee 12.000 6.000 9 000 6.600 None 
Texas 12.000 1.140 10,000 6,000 19 
Utah 7, 500"> 1.200 6,000 5.400 None 
Vermont § 000 t. 000 5,000 5.000 1.500 
Virginia 10.000" 6.092 9 960 5.720 153 
Washington" 6,000 7.500 3.500 3 000 1.200 
West Virginia 10.000 t 680 7.500 6.000 6.000 
Wisconsin 10,000 10.000 6,500 2 500 
Wyoming 8.000 t 500 6.000 1 S00 None 
* Per legislative day in N. M 5 ;overnor absent - 
Under Governor 
State Poli 
Same pay and illowances a i U.S Ar 
Included under Public Works : 
Administered by director of natura ire 
* State Highway Patrol 
Per month 
' To be deter ned at <« rent i r 
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Bu t 
{ Tre r } 
$ 4800 $ 4,800 § 6.000 
6,000 5,500 B.(* 
5.000 5.000 5.000 
12.000 12.000 15.000 
6,000 6,500 6.000 
7,500 6,000 (B. 8,000 
)F. 10,000 
5.000 5,000 6.000 
7.200 9 000 6.600 
6.000 7.500 B 
1 000 1.000 4B. 3.600 
iF. 4,000 
9 000 9 O00 8 500 
7.500 7.500 8,500 
6.000 6.000 6,000 
L OOO t OOO 5.000 
5.000 5.000 VB. 4.900 
VF. 5,000 
7.500 7.500 7.500 
6.000 3.000 7.500 
7.5900 2 500 9 000 
7.000 7.000 7.500 
12.500 12.500 10.000 
8 O00 7 SOO § 500 
7.500 7,900 6.000 
7.500 7.500 6.000 
3.600 1 200 1.000 
5.000 5.000 5.000 
5.500 tL SOO t SOO 
6.000 6,500 
9 OOO 10,000 12.000 
6.000 6.000 6.600 
20.0002 z 16,500 
7,500 7,500 10.000 
3.300 3,300 1500 
§ 500 8 500 8 666 
3.600 3.600 6.000 
6.720 7.500 
12. 000 1? 000 
6.360 6.500 & SSO) 
7.200 6.000 
t S00 t S00 t 800 
6.600 6,600 6.600 
8.100 6,000 6.000 
1 S00 t SOO L?OO 
5,000 5.000 
8 370 7.500 8.500 
3,000 1 O00 7.500 
6.000 6.000 6,000 
7.000 6,500 8 000 
t SOO 1 S00 
For onahs off teen anshase 


Highway Safety 
Child Labor Inspector 
Administered by department of Sex 
Administered by Treasurer 

Plus subsistence and quarters of brigad 
Plus $4 per diem 

For each of four members 

Public Werks and Supply 


retar 





Ta 

§$ 5.700 
6.000 
5,000 


6,000 
4 DOU 


6.000 
9 OOO 


7.500 
tL SOU 


S000 
6,600: 


5.000 
1750 
5.000 


4 OOO 


= y=) 
D205 
8 OOO 
9 500" 


9.000 


§ 500 
8 500 
7,000 
5.000 


5.000 
5.500 
5.500 
10.000 


7.800 
16,500 
7.500 
1 O00 


9 OOO 
7.850 
6h HO) 


12.000 


7,920 
7.000 
£ SOO 
6.600 


6.000 
j 500 
5.500 
10.000 


7.5900) 
6,000 
8 500 


; Industrial Safety, $2,400 


y of State 


‘rr gene 


S 


In structtior 
$ 5,700 
5,500 
5,000 


12.000 


6,000 
10.000 


10,000 
9 OOO 


7,500 
t OOO 


9 000 
6,000: 


6.000 
5.000 
5 O00 


7.000 


7.000 
12.500 
11.000 


4.000 


500 
5OO 
1 ?OO 


S.O00 
‘ 
‘ 


5 O00 
1 SOO 
§ 500 
15.000 


6,000 
20.000 
7.500 
3,000 


§ HOO 
1 SOO 
6.600 
12.000 


6,000 
6.000 
t SOO 
6,600 


6.000 
6,000 
6,000 
9.960 


t OOO 
6,000 
6.500 
t SOO 


i 


lens 





t 


_ 7 








Data 


5.00 
6,00 
9,50 
10.00 


7.50) 
i X0) 
6.60) 


5.00 
t 5O 
5.00 
7,50 


7 Dl y 
6, 00f 
6,50 
t OOK 


* Mine ih 


Secreta 
Fish an 
He iulth 
Corporé 
eparti 
ime pi 
Auditor 
Fixed b 


~ 
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isetts, inc 


In 


$ 5,100 
6,000 
5,000 
12,500 


5,550 


9 000 


6,000 


7,500 
t 000 


8,000 
7,200 


6,000 
tL OOO 
t 900 


+000 
500 
500 
500 


“SIAN 


6,500 
7.500 
».000 


5.000 
6,000 
a) 5OO 
12.000 


t SOO 
16,500 
7,000 
3.000 


6.666 
3.600 
5.520 


10,000 


5.500 
5,500 
t. 800 
6,600 


6.600 
t 500 
5,000 
7,500 


6.500 
6,000 
6,500 
3,600 


U.S. Army 


49} (Data incomplete for a few states) 
Cc er 
j slture ut Health High 
”'$ 5400 $ 5,700 §$ 7,500 §$ 5,700 
\ 1.000 4,500 7,200 7,500 
5.000 5,000 5,000 5.000 
12.000 10,000 12.000 e) 
6,500 7,250 7,500 
7 500 10.200 10.200 
{) O00 3.000 8 OOO 10,000 
00} 9 OOO 5,000 8 700 8 OOO 
7.500 Le 10,000 7,000 
t OOO t OOO 6,600 5.400 
8 O00 & OOO 8 OOO 9 900 
7.200 10.000 7.2009 
000 5.000 6.000 Q 420 
5.000 t OOO 7.500 7.000 
5.000 5.000 5 O00 5.000 
5900 6.000 6,000 11.000 
() OOO 6.000% 8 OOO > 500 
5.000 9 OOO 10.000 
7.000 7.000 0,000 
7 500 9 OOO 12. 000 7.000 
7 500 7.900 7.000 7.500 
7.5900 5.4008 7.900 6.900 
6.500 & 5PO 7.500 10.000 
5000 t 500 5.000 5.700 
5.000 5.500 6,000 
6.000 5.500 7.000 6,000 
fl » DOO 5.500 7.500 7.500 
10.000 12.000 15.000 15.000 
6.000 10.000 
15.000 15.000 15.000 12.540 
7.500 6.600 10.000 10.000 
500 t SOO LO.000 5.000 
% HH6 Hh bbb S H0)) ®& HHH 
L SOO 6.000 7.200 12.000 
§.600 6.600 7.900 & 400 
) 000 10.000 LO.000 12.000 
Ol 6.000 6,000 6,000 
7,500 t 700 7.700 7.500 
‘ t S00 t SOO 6.000 6.000 
6.600 6.600 6.600 6.600 
7 5.004 7.200 8 496 
U t 500 t.500 6.900 £500 
5.000 £500 5,500 6,000 
7.500 7.500 9 695 12. 500 
bt 7,500 7,500 7.500 7.500 
UU 6,000 6.000 6,000 6.000 
7) 6,500 6.500 7.500 §,500i 
DI 1000 7.200 7.980 
Mine Inspector 3 
Secretary of State is ex-officio Insurance Cx 
Fish and Game (Maine, “‘inland’ 
H Ith and Welfare 
r ( rporations and l'axation 
* Department of Public Works (in Massach 
Same pay and allowances as | idier general, 
* Auditor-Treasurer (the Comptroller) 
“Fixed by Federal law 





OOO 


ludes Highways 


Pu W orks 
Mines and Publi nd 
Labor Mine Sa y B ling 
$ 5,000 $ 4,800 $ 5,700 § 
3,600 5,500 6,000 
5,000 4 S00 4. 600° 
10,000 10,0005 12,.000¢ 15.000 
5,000: 1 SOO 4 900* t SOO 
9 060 9 060 9 OOO 
2. 500 
6.000 6,000 7.000 
7.500 5,000 4.500 2 700 
3,600 3,000 £ OOO 
8.000 S.000 8 OOO S$ OOO 
7,200 6,600° 10.000" 
t OOO 3.6008 5,000 
L500 se ‘ 
5.000 5,000 5.000! 5.000 
7,000 10.000 7,900 9 000 
5.000 5.000% 5,250 
5.000 6.400 6.500 8.000 
9 O00 7.000 § 500" 
7.500 10.000 
6.000 6.000 6.336% 
5.000 6.000 
7.5900! t OOO 5.000¢ 6.000 
3 3200 5.000 t 200 
5.000 
tL 2OO t SOO 3.900 
5.500 
12. 000 10.000 
3.700 6.000 
16,500 3,2945 12.000 17.500 
7.500 L380 6.600 £500 
3.300 3.300 3,300 
8 666 5.000 6,500* 
3.000 3.000 5.400 5.400 
5.520 5.520 
10.000 LO.000 & OOO 10.000" 
6.360 4 000 5,200 
5.000 
3.600 t 320 t 800 
6.600 5.040 6,600 1.740 
5.076 7.500 
1.500 1.500 1.500 1.500 
5.000 6.000 t 500 
7.900 $ 6325 7 .5U0! 
7,500 ae 7,900 7,500 
6,000 6,000 6,000 
6,500 ; 7,000 
t 200 1.600 
*»> Plus maintenance of mansion 
‘d Forestry 
“ Fixed by governor 





676 


Pure hasin ) 


elfare 


$ 5,100 $ 5,700 


SOO 


t SOO 
7,500 


5,580 


,000 
3,600 


5000 


500 
900 


5,202 
6.25( ) 
7,500 
ooU 


7,104 


),000 
5,000 


6,000 
10,000 


3,000 
3,000 
7,200 
5400 


to > 


),666 
,200 
000 


af 
ai) 


7,900 


6,600 


$380 
£500 
7.500 


6,600 
6,000 
6.500 
4. SOO 


821" 


6,000 
4,500 


12,000 


7,000 
9 000 


5.750 
7,500 
7.000 
4.000 


8.000 
7,200 


t 500 
£5 0 
5,000 


9,600 


(Vv) 
9 OOO 
8 OOO 


10,080 


7.500 
5,000 
7.500 
5,000 


1.620 
6,000 


7,500 


16.500 


6,600 
5.850 


8 666 
7,200 
6,600 


10,000 


6,000 
6.600 
4.800 


6,600: 


3,504 
4,500 
5,500 


9,000" 


7,500 
6,000 
7,500 
4.800 





Alabama 
. Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 


Colorado 
Connecticut 


Delaware 
Florida 


Georgia 
Idaho 


Illinois 
Indiana 


lowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 


Louisiana 


Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 


Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 


Nebraska 
Nevada 


.New Hampshire 


New Jersey 


New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 


....Ohio 
Oklahoma 

. Oregon 
Pennsylvania 


Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 

.. Tennessee 


Texas 
.Utah 
Vermont 
. Virginia 


. Washington 
West Virginia 
. Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


in Oklahoma, $6,000 is provided 


Executive Secretary is Budget Officer (in Wyoming, is Assistant Budget Officer 


f Public Works and Buildings includes Purchasing 


4 
ai 
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s« After Jan. 1, 


special session 


bh Welfare and Institutions 


1950, Governor $15,000; Lt. Gov. $1,260 for regular session, $630 


1949 Legislature empowered to raise salaries of all elected state officials 








SALARIES AND COMPENSATION OF STATE LEGISLATORS 


As of January 15, 1949 


Regular Session 


$10 per day*: 

$8 per day, 60 days* 
100, 2 years 

$s] 200 per year* * 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 


$! 


$50 per month 
during term! 


Colorado 


Connecticut £600. 2 vears 
Delaware $10 per day, 60 days 
Florida $10 per day' 
Georgia $10 per day>* 

Idaho $10 per day, 60 lavs 
Illinois $6.000. 2 vears 


Indiana $1,200 per year 
$1,000, 2 years 
$5 per day* 
$15 per d Ly 
$20 per day 


lowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 


Maine $850 per sessio1 
Maryland $1,800 per year 

Massachusetts $2,750 per sessio1 
Michigan $2,400 per years 
2 ye 
500 per session 
$125 per month 


Minnesota $2 000, ars 
Mississippi 


Missouri 


$1 


Montana $10 per day 


Nebraska $1,744.18, 2 years 
$15 per day* 
$200 per term 
$3,000 per year" 
$10 per day 
$5,000 per year 


Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 

New Mexico 
New York 


$600 per session 
$5 per day, 60 days 


North Carolina 
North Dakota 


Ohio $2,600 per year 
Oklahoma $100 per month’ 
Oregon $8 per day, 50 days 


Pennsylvania $3,000 per session " 
$5 per day*, 60 days 
$1,000 per year 
$1,050, 60 days 


Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 


Tennessee $4 per day, 75 days 
Texas $10 per day 
Utah $300 per year 


$750, 2 years 
$720 per session* 


Vermont 
Virginia 


$5 per day** 
$500 per year*> 
$2,400, 2 years* 


Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 


Wyoming $12 per day 


$10 per day*:” 


$8 per day, 20-day limit* 
$6 per day, 15-day limit 


- Salary Compensation 
m Fized by Allowance for Transportation 
Const 10¢c a mile, one round trip 
Const. 20c¢ a mile, one way 
Const. 5c a mile 


5e a mile 


(*) Const. 
$10 per day! Stat. Actual traveling expenses, one round 
trip 
Const 10c a mile 
$10 per day, 30-day limit« Const 10¢ a mile 
$10 per day® Const. 7\4c a mile, four round trips, regular 
session; two, special session 
$10 per day» Const. 10c a mile, round trip, regular and 
extra sessions 
$10 per day, 20-day limit Const 10c a mile, one round trip 
Stat 10c a mile 
Stat. 20c a mile, one round trip 
Not over $10 per day Stat. 5c a mile 
$5 per day* Const. 15c a mile, one round trip 
$15 per day Stat 15c a mile 
$20 per day Stat 10c a mile! 
$10 per day Stat One round trip each week of session 
Const 20c a mile® 
Determined at session Stat. : 
Stat. One round trip each month during 
session 
$10 per day Stat 15¢c a mile 
$14 per day Stat 10c a mile, one round trip 
$125 per month Const $1 per 10 miles. Round trip once each 
session 
$10 per day, 60-day limit Stat 7c a mile 
None Const Actual traveling expenses, one round 
trip 
$15 per day Stat. 10c a mile 
$3 per day, 15-day limit Const. & Stat (*) 
None Stat Transportation by state railroad pass 
$10 per day, 30-day limit Const. 10c a mile 
Const. & Stat. Actual trav. exp. round trip once a 
week 
$8 per day, 20-day limit Const. None 
$5 per day Const. 10c a mile, one round trip 
None Stat. Mileage once a week 
$100 per month" Const. 10c a mile, one round trip 
$8 per day, 20-day limit Const. 10c a mile 
$500 per session * Stat. 5c a mile round trip, once a week 
None Const. 8c a mile 
$25 per day Stat. 5c a mile, round trip once a week 
$10 per day Stat. 5c a mile 
$4 per day, 20 days with Const. $4 every 25 miles 
pay 
$10 per day, 30 days Const. $2.50 for 25 miles 
Included in annua! salary Const. 10c a mile 
$10 per day Stat. 20c a mile 
$360 per session* Stat. 10c a mile 
$5 per day, 60-day limit** Stat. 10c a mile, one round trip 
None Stat 10c a mile, one round trip 
None Stat. 10c a mile, one round trip, 3c a mile 
for weekly trip 
$12 per day Stat. Mileage per diem 





» President of Senate and Speaker of House receive $12 per day 
Plus expense allowance in amount fixed by Legislature; present allow 
ance is $10 per day while in session. 
$1,300 for Speaker of House, 2 years 
General séssion years, $12 per session day plus balance to $1,200 idget 
session years, $100 monthly 
Living éxpenses while attending session, not over $10 per day 

f Additional salary of $1,200 for each two-year period, payable at rate of 
$10 per day for regular and special session, and remainder, if any, 

myable at end of period 
‘ jieutenant Governor, President of Senate, President Pro Tem of Senate, 


and Speaker of House receive $12 per day 
Pi Florida, $7.50 


is per diem maintenance Georgia 


President of Senate and Speaker of House receive additional $5 per 


Presiding officers receive $1,000 additional 

* Not to exceed $300 for regular or $150 for sp« 
tenance of $7 per calendar day President of 
House receive additional $3 per day 

' Eight round trips regular session 

i) President of Senate and Speaker ot H use 
regular session. 

° In terms of fixed amounts for « ach member 

° President of Senate and Speaker of House 

» Under 50 miles 
per week Over 50 miles 
hotel and living expenses or extra travel 


one 


receive & 


weekly 


22% cents a mile each way, each week 
444 cents a mile each way each week and $20 


North Dakota, $5 
day 


special sessions 


session; plus main 
Senate and Speaker of 
alaries of $1,000 for 


receive $2,750 additional. 


(minimum $4.50 


i Plus $500 a year for expenses. 
Lt. gov. and Speaker of House receive $500 additional. 
. Not to exceed $900. 
t $4 first mile, 4 cents each additional mile each day of attendance. 
resident of Senate and Speaker of House receive $1,000 additional. 
Members of Legislature receive $100 per month during term of office 
except, in lieu thereof, they receive $15 per day, not to exceed 75 
legislative days during regular or special sessions 
$750 if session lasts over one month; President of Senate and Speaker of 
House, $500 additional. 
Speaker of the House receives $10 per day. 
$5 a day after 120 days. 
* President of Senate and Speaker of House receive $900 each for regular 
session and $450 each for special session. Effective Jan., 1952, 
will be $1,080 for regular session, $540 for special session; President of 
Senate and Speaker of House will receive $1,260 for regular session, $630 
for special session. 
$10 a day maintenance during session. Constitutional amendment 
adopted Nov., 1948, authorizes legislature to raise salaries in 1949. 
ab Speaker of House receives $25 per month additional; President of Senate, 
$2 per day additional. 
se Plus $100 per month first six months each regular session and first two 
months of each spec ial session. 





salaries 
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Washington Report 





Government Debt.—State government debt on June 
30, 1948, amounted to $3.7 billion, 25 per cent more than 
the year before. State debt has increased 58 per cent in 
the past two years, cancelling out reductions of the six 
preceding years and reaching a level above that of 1940, 
its previous high. Large seale borrowing by a num- 
ber of states to finance veterans benefits has 
been the main cause of the sharp rise. The Census 
Bureau’s Summary of Governmental Debt in 1948 also 
reveals that the debt of all governments is equal to $1,848 
per person, the debt of the federal government com- 
prising 93 per cent of the total. 

Gross public debt of the United States government 
was reduced by approximately $4.5 billion during 1948, 
considerably more than the 1947 reduction of $2.6 billion. 

« 

Highways.—More cars were on the highways in 1948, 
and the volume of travel was greater than in any pre- 
ceding year, with the result that a large portion of the 
main highways—particularly in and approaching urban 
areas carried more vehicles than the roads were 
designed to serve. Although traffic congestion is likely 
to continue for some time, state highway departments 
made substantial progress during 1948. Latest 
reports to the Public Road Administration from state 
highway departments show that federal aid and nonfed- 
eral projects costing approximately $1,056,000,000 were 
placed under contract in the first eleven months of 
1948, involving work on 


37,422 miles of road, as com- 
pared with a total construction cost of approximately 
$832 million for improvement on 42,422 miles during 
1947- Inereasing construction 
costs and a greatly accelerated program of urban 
improvements explain the decrease in mileage improve 
ments and the increas¢ 


the same period in 


total construction cost. 

It has been announced that the 1949 President’s High- 
way Safety Conference will be held in Washington, June 
1-3. 


) 


in 


* 

Unemployment Insurance Revision.—A program 
for modernizing the state-federal unemployment insur- 
ance system and extending its protection against wage 
loss from unemployment to approximately 7 million 
additional workers has been recommended to the Senate 
Committee on Finance in a report by its Advisory Coun- 
cil on Social Security. The council’s recommendations on 
unemployment insurance would: 

1. Provide additional funds for state administra- 
tion of the program because “‘there is considerable evi 
dence to indicate that the funds supplied for adminis 
tration in the past have not been sufficient to support the 
most efficient kind of administration.” Half of the surplus 
from the federal unemployment tax should be assigned 
automatically to the states for use at their discretion for 
either administration or benefits. 

2. Promote more liberal benefit provisions in 
state laws by establishing a minimum tax rate (.75 per 
cent on employers and 75 per cent on employees), sufh- 
cient to provide for “adequate” benefits in most states. 
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3. Extend the insurance system to employees of 
small firms, federal civilian employees, members of the 
armed forces, employees of nonprofit institutions and 
certain workers engaged in borderline agricultural labor. 

4. Finance the program by contributions to be paid 


‘ by employees as well as employers, thereby extend- 


ing the contributory principle to unemployment insur- 
ance. 

5. Raise the wage base for contributions and bene- 
fits to the first $4,200 instead of the first $3,000 per year. 

6. Prohibit the states from imposing unduly re- 
strictive disqualification provisions which have the 
effect of denying benefits to individuals who are genu 
inely unemployed through no fault of their own and are 
ready, willing, and able to accept suitable work. 

7. Establish a permanent federal loan fund from 
which a state could borrow to pay unemployment insur 
ance benefits when it is in danger of exhausting its unem- 
ployment trust fund reserves during periods of heavy 
unemployment. 

8. Authorize the Social Security Administration to 
prescribe standard procedures to be followed by the 
states for combining unemployment insurance wage cred 
its earned by workers in more than one state and for 
processing interstate claims. 

[he majority of the council approved the basic prin- 
ciples of the state-federal system, which is administered 
by the states. Five members preferred a federal system, 
holding that unemployment is essentially a national 
problem and is an inappropriate area for state operation. 


Tidelands.—The federal government on December 21 
asked the Supreme Court for permission to bring suit 
against Louisiana and Texas to establish primary rights 
for the federal government in the lands, minerals, and 
other things underlying the Gulf of Mexico adjacent to 
the coast seaward at low water mark. Attorney General 
Clark filed copies of the two suits with the court. On 
January 3 the court grznted Texas and Louisiana two 
weeks to file objections to the federal suit against the 
states as original actions, without trial in lower federal 
courts. In a closely related case the Supreme Court in 
1947 ruled that the federal government had paramount 
rights over the submerged land off the California coast. 
When the California case was pending in 1946, Congress 
passed a bill to declare the tidelands the property of the 
states, but the bill was vetoed by the President. 

«+ 

Change in House Rules.—On the opening day of the 
8ist Congress the House amended its rules to provide 
that the chairman of any legislative committee whose 
regularly reported bill had been before the Rules Com- 
mittee for twenty-one days could go directly to the House 
for permission to call the bill up on the second and 
fourth Mondays of each month. The new rule further 
provides “that the speaker shall recognize the members 
seeking recognition for that purpose as a question of the 
highest privilege.” Under the previous regulations, the 
Rules Committee could prevent a bill approved by the 








appropriate legislative committee from being considered 


the House unless 218 members signed a petition. 


a 
Supreme Court Upholds State “Right-To-Work” 


by 


Laws.—The United States Supreme Court in a recent 
decision held that “right to work laws” in Arizona, 
North Carolina, and Nebraska do not violate consti 
tutional rights of union members. These state laws 


pecify that no labor contract or agreement shall deny a 
person the right to obtain or retain a job because he does 


not belong to a labor union. The court's majority opin 
ion declared 

“Nothing in the language of the laws indicates a 
purpose to prohibit speech assembly, or petition. Pre 


cisely what these state laws do ts to forbid employers 


«ting alone or in concert with labor organizations 


deliberately to restrict employment to none but union 
members... . 

“Just as we have held that the due process clause (of 
the Constitution) erects no obstacle to block legislative 
protection of union members, we now hold that legisla- 
tive protection can be afforded nonunion workers.” 

te 

National Guard.—A top-level general staff committee 
has expressed disapproval of a proposal by the Gray 
Board to transfer control of the National Guard from 
the states to the federal government. ‘The Secretary of 
Air 
National Guard from control of the states and merge it 


Defense has recommended legislation to take the 


with the Air Force Reserve into one federally controlled 
force. He did not recommend federalizing the National 


Guard ground forces at this time pending furthet study. 





New York’s University System 


(Continu 


d from Page 4) 

One other recommendation was aimed at provid 
ing greater equality of opportunity in higher educa 
This that there 
under which an applicant to a college, who feels 
that lhe 


race, creed 


tion. was should be legislation 
has been discriminated against because ol 
color, or national origin, should have 
the opportunity of having his case reviewed by a 
public official. The commission proposed and a sub 
sequent law provides that a student who feels him 


self aggrieved on the grounds indicated may apply 


to the Commissioner of Education for assistance in 
studying his complaint about discrimination. An 
administrator of the Fair Education Practices Act 


has been appointed to the staff of the State Educa 
tion Department. When students file petitions he 
there is 


will study thei applications, If he feels 


reasonable eround to suspect the presence of dis 
crimination on the grounds of race creed, color, o1 
he the 


particular institution to which the student applied 


national origin, will discuss the case with 


Attempt will then be made to conciliate the case 


with the institution, assuming that the evidence 
continues to support the complaint of discrimina 
tion. If the institution does not cooperate with thes 
proceedings, the case may be referred to the Board 
of Regents for a publi hearing. This new agency, 
the State 


(in employment), but ex 


modeled somewhat after Commission 


Against Discrimination 
perimental in nature, may be especially interesting 
for other states to watch as it proceeds with its work 

The report of the University Commission was 
presented to the governor and to the legislature 
on February 16, 1948. Shortly thereafter legislation 
of the 
recommendations into effect. Passage of a Fair Edu 
Practices Act 
additional bills were passed. One provides for a 
State University of New York as a corporate entity, 


the colleges of which will be the existing state col- 


was enacted putting most commission’ s 


cation has already been noted. Two 


leges and such new ones as are founded. In other 
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words, the university is really a university system. 
It is established within the State Education Depart- 
ment under the general supervision of the Board 
of Regents. 

Trus 
tees of the State University, the members to number 


Provision is made, however, for a Board of 


fifteen and to be appointed by the governor. ‘This 
board has a temporary life of six years, expiring In 
1954. It is to plan new institutions in line with the 
recommendations of the University Commission and 
to initiate those which are not established as com- 
munity colleges. ‘The board will prepare a mastet 
This plan will 
define standards with respect to size, character of 


plan for the community colleges. 


program, avoidance of duplications within the state, 
Under the law 
ently receive overall administrative responsibility 


and finances. the board may pres 
for the state colleges, each of which is to have its 
own board of trustees. This provision of the law has 
been the subject of some public controversy, since 
it creates a complicated administrative set-up and 
be a threat in the 


state. By the end of the temporary period the trus 


may to the unity of education 
tees are required to submit final recommendations 
for the future development and organization of the 
state university. 

Ihe third legislative act defines community col- 
leges and authorizes communities to initiate them. 
If they are approved as comit 
the plan, they will receive state 
financial assistance to the extent of one-half of the 
capital costs and one-third of the operating costs. 

The Board took August, 
1948, and is now in the initial stages of its work. In 
the meantime, a few communities in the state have 


within the provi- 


ou 
1g 


sions of mastet 


of ‘Trustees office in 


expressed interest in the possibility of establishing 
community colleges or of securing for their regions 
new state colleges. Preliminary study is being given 
to plans for the state medical education centers and 
to the master plan for community colleges. Pre- 
sumably, some proposals may be ready for early 
consideration by the Board of Regents and by the 
state legislature. 
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